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Air Mail First 


HREATENED with invasion and up 
to its ears in war since the fall of 
939, Australia has never veered from 


pre: 
yo 


air mail first. 
No class of pas- 
senger or car- 
go, including 
military, can 
remove air 
mail from any 
ustralian airline. 
In the United States air mail is 
ounced off the airlines right and left. 
comes after priority passengers, even 
er most priority express. 
Moral: in modern warfare, home 
mnt economy and production must not 
g The United States is the only 
ountry in the modern world which has 
iled to recognize the singularly vital 
that home front economy and effi- 
ient production machinery is as im- 
ortant as any other phase of fighting 
war. The breakdown of the air mail 
em is a symptom of weakness on 
e home front. 













Postwar and Summer 


Heat 


A IRCRAFT manufacturers who had 
hoped to learn something of the 
overnment’s plans for disposition of 
pderal-built war plants when peace 
pbmes, were sharply rebuffed the other 
ay by a great and embarrassing 
lume of silence. 
As one of its postwar planning activi- 
ts, the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
erce had arranged a large luncheon 
one of Washington’s finer (and air- 
poled) hotels and the invited guests, 
ho were to speak on disposition of 
plants, were none other than the 
Rdersecretary of the Navy, James V. 


Worrestal; the Undersecretary of War, 


obert P. Patterson, and Secretary of 
ommerce Jesse Jones, the latter being 
(Turn to page 8) 
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Returns to American 


Ralph S. Damon has resigned as 
president of Republic Aviation Corp. 
and will return to American Airlines 
on Sept. | as vice president and gen- 
eral manager. Damon is credited with 
an outstanding job in getting Republic's 
P-47 Thunderbolt into quantity produc- 
tion. (Page 18) 


Lilo Full 


Planes May Be Released 


Prospects are bright for the re- 
turn of a substantial number of 
planes to the airlines in the near 
future, it is said. It is also learned 
that the Munitions Assignment 
Committee has just given two to 
Pan American-Grace and four to 
Pan American’s Mexican subsidiary. 


Discusses Surface Lines 
L. Welch Pogue, chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, said 
in Los Angeles last week that the 
present law bans surface carriers 
from operating airlines and that 
there are no indications that the 
law will be changed. Bus, truck, 
rail and steamship lines have filed 
apvlications with CAB totaling 
51,329 miles. 
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Contract Termination: washington is 


still trying to find a isfactory solution for 
termination of war offers 

opment is a re- 
quest from Lin- 
coln Clark, secre- FROM IR y 
tary of the Pro- 

curement Policy 

Board, WPB, that 

all contractors 

submit their sug- 

gestions by Aug. 

15. Current term- 

ination ideas deal 

largely with ord- 

nance, tanks and similar items, but will form 
a basic pattern for termination of aircraft 
contracts which will come much later. Wash- 
ington is guessing that no aircraft contracts 
will be lopped off before next June. Repre- 
sentatives of the industry, however, don't want 
to be caught in any sudden debacle and are 
carrying on periodic discussions with govern- 
ment officials. 


Wilson Takes a look: = charles E 
Wilson, executive vice chairman of WPB 
and head of the Aircraft Production Board, 
with several members of his staff, will tour 
the West Coast aircraft plants the latter pari 
of August. With Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somer- 
vell, chief of Army Service Forces, he has 
been visiting midwest ordnance and other 
plants. Insiders say Wilson has a good gras} 
of the aircraft materials problem, and his 
West Coast trip may produce happy results. 


Hopkins Runs the Show: 1.25: March 
the responsibility for assigning aircraft pro- 
duced for the war effort was quietly trans- 
ferred from the Joint Aircraft Committee 
(chiefly Army and Navy) to the Munitions 
Assignment Committee of which Harry L. 
Hopkins, the President's confidante, is chair- 
man. Let there be no doubt that White 
House boarder Hopkins runs the show. He 
does. It is Hopkins who handles the diver- 
sion of aircraft and especially in the allo- 
cating of airplanes to other countries. Recently 
he gave three Douglas transports to KLM 
the Royal Dutch Airline. It is Hopkins who 
does the assigning; his associates on the com- 
mittee act quickly when the whip is cracked. 
Of course, some agency must be charged with 
munitions assignment, but there are those 
who wish it wasn't the mysterious Hopkins. 


Standardization: Inside view is that 
the Army knows what planes it wants to keep 
coming from the production line, but Gen 
H. H. Arnold, questioned repeatedly on his 
recent tour of West “oasi piants, refused to 


(Turn to page 6) 
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IT FIGHTS 
UP HERE! 


35,006 






























15,000' 


HE P47 Thunderbolt was built to do one 
job and do it supremely well... to fight in 
the stratosphere. 

It escorts bombers...guards them from above 
..- though they fly at 35,000 feet or more. 

The P-47 Thunderbolt has everything it needs 
to do this job...speed over 400 m.p-h.. .- heavy 
fire-power . .. turbo-supercharger . . . 2,000 horse- 
power engine... pilot protection... other items 
too restricted to talk about. 

Reports from the fighting-fronts indicate that 
the Thunderbolt is doing .. . superbly . . . just 
what its designers, Republic engineers and the 
U.S. Army Air Forces, intended it to do. 

It is helping America win supremacy in the 
stratosphere ...the critical battlefield of today's 
war... the sky-road of tomorrow. 


SPECIALISTS IN HIGH-SPEED AIRCRAFT 


REPUBLIC P-47 THUNDERBOLT 
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THIS, TOO, IS AIR POWER! 


£ proseteinge PLANES that serve the home front are a 
measure of U. S. air power, as surely as the bombers 
that blast the Axis. 


Today, as for many years, the United States is the 
leading power in air transport. 


Its Airlines knit hundreds of cities and foreign coun- 
tries into a single airways system, with faster, more 
efficient service than ever attained by any other nation. 


Consequently, when the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor, 
they asked for the greatest show of air transport the 
world has ever witnessed. Built during years of peace, 
the Airlines required no conversion for war. They were 
ready to gol 

They promptly handled a sharp increase in tonnage 
— passengers, mail, express— despite the fact that half 
their planes were assigned to military duty. 


The Airlines also helped the Army and Navy estab- 
lish air supply routes to every fighting zone—and are 


now operating a giant fleet of transport planes over this 
global system. 


So wherever you see a transport plane, remember 
this: IT, TOO, IS AIR POWER — an integral part of our 
war machine. 


And when the war is only a memory these same Air- 
lines, with over a billion miles of experience behind 
them, will continue in friendly commerce. As PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT recently said : “With the dawn of peace, 
commercial aviation will have new and greater oppor- 
tunities for which it will be all the better camel te 
reason of the training and experience it is now getting.” 


~~ » ~~ 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel early 
if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery by dis- 
patching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport Ass >cia- 
tion, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
. BUY BONDS! 


IF YOU'VE DONE YOUR BIT, NOW DO YOUR BEST . . 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AiR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST... PASSENGERS... MAM... AIR EXPRESS 








CLAYBORNE 


ENGINE STANDS 





MODEL AC-5 

Will handie any radial engine, 

single or twin row, by means of 
rings. 


CLAYBORNE CYLINDER STAND 
Takes nine cylinders. Rotates 
te provide complete freedom for 











Selecied ... 


by Leading Aircraft Engine Plants 


Clayborne Portable Engine Stands vastly simplify aircraft 
engine assembly and overhaul jobs. Because the engine 


to every part. No lost time or lost 
motion. Work is done easily and rapidly without the 
stretching and straining that tire workers and slow up the 
job. Man-hour production on every engine is greatly in- 


Clayborne pages Stands are proof-tested to support loads 
in excess of Ibs. Sound engineering practice has pro- 
duced radical improvements in construction design. En- 
idly held in narrow frames built 
of carbon steel tubing for greatest strength and lightest 

king triangles pro- 


each of which will withstand side thrusts of over 

4,500 I Every stand is completely proof-tested before 

specially ed machine to insure against 

= Be of frame under loads up to the high test 
ht. Compare our specifications and prices. 

Write today for catalog sheets illustrating and describing spe- 

cific models. Ask about the new Clayborne Cylinder Stand. 


MOTOR REBUILDING SPECIALTIES 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Another kind of 
"AIR COMBAT” 


Ox jeeps and tanks ... on 
tank destroyers, half-tracs 
and trucks ... by the hun- 

dreds of thousands, you'll find Hayes Automotive 
Cooling Fans doing a world-wide war job. 


Born of peace-time leadership in this field— 
Hayes experience solves the unusual Diesel and gaso- 
line engine cooling problems in combat vehicles. 


Higher heat levels due to armor protection: 
higher air pressures due to bullet-proof grills and 
like devices; fan burdens created by vehicles moving 
at low speeds in difficult terrain with engines wide 
open—all must be met with aerodynamic efficiency 
that conserves maximum engine horsepower for 
motive power utilization. 


For years, in the automobile and truck fields, AUTOMOTIVE FANS 


this organization pioneered improved fan blade as- AIRCRAFT 


sembly design and function. WHEELS AND BRAKES 


Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles. 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 





Ah or tbl... 





Beyond the range of anti-aircraft fire, an- 
other menace lies in wait—silent, invisible, a 
chill of dread inspired by its very name...ICE 


YO mere ingenuity is equipping American airmen 

for victory over the forces of nature as well as over 
their human foes. Their safety and fighting efficiency are 
greatly increased by accessories, such as de-icers, wind- 
shield defrosters, ammunition boosters, retractable land- 
ing gear—to mention a few — actuated by small, light, 
powerful electric motors. 

Dumore engineers have developed more than 30 avia- 
tion type motors for these important functions. Special 
features such as brakes, gear sets, are included in many of 
them. But all of them have to meet extreme restrictions on 

. Space and weight, and all must operate unfailingly under 
the most adverse conditions. Dumore’s success in meeting 
the design requirements of military aircraft is paralleled 
by its ability to produce these motors in great volume, to 
aid the rapid expansion of our fighting air power. 


This One Fights the Ice! 


pe cap ps, ce-icer distribution 

blowers are powered by 

his D Senaee motor A2X., Icis 

nee explosion peed 2 J, we equipped 
with grease sealed ball bearings to 
assure Operation under wide varia- 

tions in temperature. 

Dumore engineers are daily solv- 

Pe critical military motor design 

na pon Their knowledge, skill 

4 at pre service— 







t them free 


FOR promi POWER HOURS 





Headquarters for 
Fractional Horsepower Aircraft Motors 


THE DUMORE COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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(Continued from page 1) 


discuss individual airplanes. It is expected to boil down to fow 
fighter models and perhaps six or eight bombers, ranging fron} 
the new super-bombers to light bomber-fighters. 


Burdening Transportation: ajinough the Army ma 
not be utilizing its transport planes to the utmost, the man. 
facturing industry is not lily pure in the present transports. 
tion shortage. One large aircraft manufacturer in the midw 
recently had a request from a vendor of one small plane 
to take care of no less than 53 individuals of the parts compam 
who wanted to visit the aircraft plant. During one 10-day perio 
15 companies wanted to send a total of 93 persons to th 
same plant. Obviously the transportation facilities to this pay 
ticular city would have been burdened without justificatio 
The chief offenders are vendors to the aircraft industry, ne 
the airframe people themselves. 









Production Off: The figures aren’t in for July yet, by 
during the month aircraft production has been behind the Jum 
figure. On July 15, Acting Secretary of War Patterson said 
“In the next six months we must produce 61% of the tot 
number of airplanes scheduled for 1943. In June combat plane 
were 70% of the total produced, as against 68% in May. Tk 
average weight was 7,300 pounds compared to 7,100 in May ani 
6,100 in January. June production in terms of plane weight wa 
3% higher than in May. 









No Postwar Plan: RFC Chairman Jesse Jones, dis 

sing the postwar disposition of manufacturing facilities, said 
a radio broadcast last week: “We (the government) very eas 
could destroy private investments in the aviation industry, b 
certainly we should not, and will not.” He said the gover 
ment intended to have a fair attitude in connection 
facilities it controls, but as in previous speeches, offered 
specific stipulations. His latest figure:. RFC has built 

owns 521 plants for production of aircraft, engines, parts 
accessories at a total cost of $2,700,000,000—10 times the val 
of privately owned investments in the industry. It has finane 
construction of 50 plants for manufacture of high octane aviati 
gasoline, at a cost of $500,000,000 and 20 of them are ov 

by RFC. 













Jovett Happy at Higgins ‘One man in aviation has 
hands full but he’s plenty happy in his new job. He's C 
John H. Jouett, who took over Higgins Aircraft and doub 
between New Orleans and the Bellanca plant at Newcastle, 
in which Higgins bought an interest. His term as president 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce was an experie 
he wouldn't care to repeat, he tells friends, and he’s forgot 
all about industry squabbles. He’s sold on Higgins, kne 
Higgins is going places after the war. As for the new p 
at New Orleans, it is to be completed this fall for building f 
Curtiss plywood cargo plane—and the plant is one of the la 
in the country. In fact it is impressively huge with an excell 
airport adjacent. 














Postwar Aircamps: At least one state is active 
preparing for the private flying field after the war. 

Michigan State Planning Commission has published an attr 
tive booklet entitled “Sky Camps” describing the present 4 
proposed system of landing fields for the private flyer 

wants to camp, fish and hunt. The state is establishing a syste 
of “recreational airways” and is already making a strong & 
for the postwar sportsman flyer. The plan for aircamps 
especially commendable. Copies of the booklet may be obtai 
from the commission at Lansing, Mich. 
















Valuable Track: 4 caterpillar landing gear enabling aii 
planes to land on rough, soft or sandy ground is announs 
by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. It provides the same kind @ 
traction a tank has and engineers foresee its application 
cargo carrying into remote spots where there are no airpd 
facilities. 
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The Five Witnesses ~“““"“" 
Were Too Amazed to Cheer 


THe WRIGHT BroTHers knew their machine would fly. But the five 
witnesses, unaware of the painstaking study and experiment which 
had gone into the plane, were too amazed to cheer. 

The comprehensive research program .which brought initial 
success has characterized all subsequent Wright development. In 
the modern Cyclone engine it has made possible greater power 


for less weight, space, and fuel than is produced by any other 
type of powerplant. 


The story of Wright is the story of flight as shown in Walt 
Disney’s “Victory Through Air Power". Now, as in the past, 
Wright supplies the engines for the fastest and most powerful 


military and transport aircraft. For the even larger and more 


efficient planes now under construction, Wright is again 
providing the power. 


rs 





LIGHT + COMPACT - POWERFUL 


Vright 














TODAY, When Metal 
Is Scarce... 


Because of their LIGHTNESS, Boots 
Nuts, through their use on airplanes 
alone, save hundreds of tons of pre- 
cious metal and millions of dollars 
for Uncle Sam. Boots Self-Locking 
Nuts not only protect all types of 
AIRCRAFT, but are used on RADIO 
INSTALLATIONS, AUTOMOTIVE PARTS, 
and a wide variety of industrial ap- 
plications, as well. 


TOMORROW, these lighter, tougher 
Boots Nuts will protect your AUTO- 
MOBILE, ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR, 
WASHING MACHINE, VACUUM 
CLEANER and other household appii- 
ances. They will lengthen the efficient 
service of industrial, farm and office 
machinery. Proof against vibration, 
corrosion and temperature, Boots 
Nuts prolong efficiency wherever 
they are used. 











BOOTS LENGTHEN THEIR STRIDE 


Protective umbrellas of carrier-based planes must have both altitude 





and range. 


An air umbrella should be able to attain great altitude. In addition, 
its planes must have fuel enough to patrol vast areas of hostile 
ocean. That these aircraft are able to meet both requirements is due 
in important measure to the lightness of Boots all-metal, self-locking 
nuts. Because Boots Nuts are lighter than other nuts, the weight they 


save can be utilized for extra gasoline—or ammunition. 


Lighter Boots Nuts can “take it,” too. No plane vibration can 
loosen them. They withstand the corrosive action of salt water, oil 
or chemicals. They can be used over and over. They literally “out- 
last the plane.” In addition, their easy application materially reduces 
repair and maintenance time. These nuts, used on every type of U. S. 


aircraft, meet the exacting specifications of all government agencies. 


“They Fly With Their Boots on— Lighter” 
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Maybe he’s your boy 


He had waited anxiously for this mo- 
ment. Then, early one morning, his in- 
structor hopped out of the Boeing PT-17 
Kaydet and casually waved this young- 
ster off on his first solo. 

He felt a chill, a sinking wave of un- 
certainty, and then excitement . . . the 
exultant climactic realization that “This 
is it!” He shoved the throttle ahead and 
for the first time in his life lifted up into 
the sky . . . on his own! 


When he climbed out of the sturdy 
trainer, he glowed with expansive pride. 
He was a flier now, and gloriously happy. 


If you had been there, you'd have 
seen him give his Boeing Kaydet a 
friendly pat. For, like all fliers, he feels 
a real affection for the primary trainer 
that first lent him wings. 


If your son, or brother, or that boy 
from down the street, is now in the Army 
or Navy flying services, chances are that 
he, too, received his first flight instruc- 
tion in a Boeing designed and built air- 
plane. For more Army and Navy pilots 
have gotten their initial training in 
Boeing primary trainers than in any other 
primary training planes. Boeing has 


Buy Wer Bonds and Stamps 


delivered, all told, more than 7000 ex- 
pertly engineered, soundly constructed 
Boeing Kaydets to the United Nations. 
Boeing Kaydets are built at Boeing's 
plant in Wichita, Kansas. Not as spec- 
tacular as their big brothers, the Flying 
Fortresses,* they are, nonetheless, built 
to the same unyielding standards of 
design, engineering and manufacture. 


Boeing products have always exceeded the 
claims advanced for them. True of airplanes 
today, it will be true of many a peacetime 
product tomorrow .. . if it's “Built by 


Boeing” it's bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER + PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERNS ““FLYING FORTRESS"* AnD 


STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADEMARKS 
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the owner of most of the great aggregation of plants on 
behalf of the government. 

Mr. Forrestal led off with a grim talk on winning 
the war first, and settling internal domestic problems 
when the war is won. Mr. Patterson described the 
Sicilian invasion, about which everyone had already 
read in the newspapers, praised the role of aircraft in 
the war, and assured his listeners the management of 
the war was in good hands. Mr. Jones sent a substitute 
speaker who gave several reasons why disposition of 
plants couldn’t be discussed because we have a war 
to win. The several hundred aircraft manufacturers, 
who had been expectantly awaiting momentous and 
‘inside words from the high chiefs of government, were 
bewildered, let-down, disillusioned. The word postwar 
just didn’t exist. 

The rebuff was quite obvious, as if to say to the 
manufacturers: “What in hell are you doing in 
Washington? Why aren’t you at your plants building 
airplanes? What in the name of heaven are you 
thinking about to come here in the midst of war and 
ask about the use of plants after the war?” It was, 
perhaps, just about the most embarrassing kick in 
the pants the industry has ever had. The industry was 
being spanked. 

Just what was behind it all? First of all, it was a 
lesson in timing. A hot summer’s day at the start of 
the European invasion was hardly an appropriate time 
to talk postwar matters to anyone in the War Depart- 
ment who has anything to do with the tremendous 
task of fighting a global war. Secondly, the industry 
will have to rely on itself for the primary postwar 
answers and not come to Washington with its problems 
expecting to find ready-made cures and suggestions. 

It is a curious phenomenon of the times that in- 
dustry is shouting against government encroachment 
on private enterprise, and then comes to sit at the 
feet of government seeking ready-made answers. The 
time of governmental benevolence is rapidly coming to 
a close. War contracts will be among the last phases of 
dishing out of federal funds in the grand manner, for 
reaction is setting in fast. For some years the answers, 
such as they were, have been in Washington, but the 
time is approaching when the answers must be found 
in leadership of private industry—a leadership that will 
demand and get what it wants from the people. 

It is a natural question for aircraft manufacturers to 
ask—this question about disposition of plants after the 
war. Messrs. Vorrestal and Patterson need not have 
gone so far out of their way to rebuff the industry; 
they might have bent over to talk sensibly about to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s problems. But in the final analy- 
sis Messrs. Forrestal and Patterson came to Washington 
to do a war job. When hostilities cease, they will 
quietly fold their tents and return to their peacetime 
pursuits in New York and others will have to wrestle 
with the postwar headaches. 

The government owns most of the aircraft plant facil- 
ities of the nation, either through the War Department 
or the Defense Plant Corporation. Why shouldn’t the 
manufacturers have a right to ask what is to become of 
these plants? The chances are very great that the gov- 


ernment itself doesn’t know, and the plans of one ad- 
ministration may be turned upside down by the next. 
In the final analysis, it will be private industry that 
will have to work up plans to use those plants, and to 
seek public support to put those plans in execution. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce is to be 
commended for its initiative and enterprise in studying 
postwar problems. It did not deserve the rebuke from 
the three government officials. Modern warfare de- 
mands that the home economy be kept intact and pro- 
tected, for this is no ancient war of sending an army 
out on a single battlefield to win a victory for honar. 
This is an economic war in which fighting is only one 
phase, important and vital as that one phase may be. 
No, when hostilities cease, industry must expect to hit 
rock bottom, to pull itself out through its own enter- 
prise. 


A Backhanded Thanks 


N THE WHOLE the Truman investigating com- 

mittee has done a creditable job for the purposes 
it set out to accomplish. That is to say a Congressional 
muckraking and investigating committee is to be 
expected as inevitable in wartime, and, for such a com- 
mittee, the Truman group has been far above par. 

That is, it has been above par until it pounced on 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. A great corporation which has 
contributed enormously to the war effort, and whose 
engines, propellers, and airplanes have been of proven 
quality for many years, has been dragged through the 
mud of a frontal attack. As to the specific charges 
against the company, we are not in a position to know 
the real facts, but we can bet that they are not as bad 
as the Truman committee indicated. The public in- 
ference in such a report is always that the victim com- 
pany has maliciously, and with deliberate intent, 
cheated the government. Certainly this much is not 
true. At this stage of the war it was very ill-timed and 
ill-advised for any such charges to be made. 

We are afraid the Truman report is but the first of a 
series. Every Congressional committee must justify its 
continued existence, and: the favorite method is to find 
a whipping post. Curtiss-Wright didn’t ask for all the 
headaches of expansion it undertook. Like every other 
aircraft company it had no choice but to follow orders 
in the interest of winning the war. It did not deserve 
the coast-to-coast beating it has taken and we are glad 
to see the company defending itself. 


A Good Activity 


OR some months the National Aeronautic Associa- 

tion has been holding one breakfast a month to 
which Congressmen and aviation people in Washington 
are invited. There are no speeches, there is no selling 
of ideas, no axes to grind. It is merely a regular get- 
together to meet people informally, and it is a chance 
for Congressmen to meet and talk with the people of 
aviation. Here is a very worthy activity of NAA in the 
nation’s capital. 

WAYNE W. PARRISH 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR AIRWAYS IN LATIN 
AMERICA. By William A. M. Burden. 244 
pages. Illustrated. Maps. Council on Foreign 
— 45 East 65th Street, New York. 


ae subjects have been 
as a 


the many valuable maps, 
are of the caliber not 
It is an ex- 
and a valuable contribu- 





AIR TRANSPORT NAVIGATION By P. 8. 
Redpath and James M. Coburn. Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York. $5.00. 612 pp. 


Seldom does a reviewer have the good 
fortune to come up on a book which causes him 
wero) a oor Cale 5 lave 
been waiting.” The writer predicts that 
aay! FEL nag man Navigation will bring about 

reaction to every private and com- 
Seta edt an idl cs'to "nets on ee 
fessional navigators as well. Truly Messrs. 
Redpath and Coburn’s book is a must for 


it 


gen- 


methods are described which may not be in 
general use until the postwar period. 
Beginning with a chapter on early methods 
of navigation the book progresses with chap- 
ters on Aerona 


Simple Homing and D/F Calibration: 
Link Trainer; In- 


ment; 
Direction Finding (D/F); 
strument Landing; Ultra-high-Frequency Radio 


Ranges; Routing Navigation Practice: Airline 
in vee naar Heavens Above; and an 


Ms = the " chapter headings indicate, the book 
was begun for airline pilots alone. However, 
the authors enlarged the scope of their work 
and by painstaking attention to simplicity of 
explanation from the most elementary to most 
complex problems have evolved a book which 
should prove indispensible to amateur and 
professional alike. 

Other than a brief chapter on the principles 
involved, celestial navigation is not treated 
in this book. Obviously, to have included ce- 
lestial navigation would have made the manu- 
script unduly cumbersome. Redpath with his 
inimitable illustrator, Schuett, is working on 
a book which will deal solely with celestial 
navigation. Redpath, who is Chief Navigator 
for the Intercontinental Division of Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air, Inc., is without a 
peer in this field. 

—F. A. Spencer. 


AN AERONAUTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
Compiled by Willard Kelso Dennis, librarian, 
Parks Air College, Inc., East St. Louis, IU. 
Published by Special Libraries Association, 
31 East 10th St., New York, N. Y. $1.00. 
Assisted by librarians of various aviation 

companies, Mr. Kelso has performed a worthy 

service in compiling this selected list of tech- 
nical books essential to an aeronautical library. 

Not only are all purely technical subjects cov- 

ered, but Mr. Kelso has included airports, mili- 

tary aeronautics, history, law and regulation, 

medicine, bibliography, dictionaries and refer- 
ence handbooks and directories. Parks Air 

College is to be commended for permitting 

Mr. Kelso to devote his time to this en- 

deavor and all aviation companies as well 

as all specialized libraries should be duly 
grateful. 





NEW HORIZONS IN INTERNATIONAL AIR 
TRANSPORT. By Howard P. Whidden, Jr 


A Foreign Policy 
sociation, Inc., 
16, N. Y. $0.25 


Mr. Whidden has done a creditable job of 
summarizing the international air transport 
situation. He avoids very successfully a pitfall 
of so many serious treatises designed for the 
layman in that he does not get himself all 
tangled up in the complex subject of interna- 
tional law, treaties, agreements, etc. Yet he 
sticks to the facts. His conclusions and pre- 
dictions of things to come are sensible, neither 
at one extreme or the other. It’s a very 
useful 10-page pamphlet, available at a quarter 
for a single copy, or 10 copies for $2.00, 50 for 
$7.00, and 100 for $12.00. Large companies 
might well be interested in bulk orders for 
employes. 


Report, Foreign Policy As- 
22 East 38 Street, New York 


THE STORY OF FLYING. By Archibald Black. 
270 pp. Illustrated. Whittlesey House, New 
York. $2.50. 


This is a new edition of a rather complete, 
but undramatic, story of flight from the be- 
Like all such books, it starts with 
Daedalus and Icarus and Leonardo da Vinci. 
Unlike most such books, it covers more ground 
and more broad phases of aviation. At the 
same time, it tells a little about everything 
and not much about anything in particular. 
It is straight, plain, factual writing, which. 
for a standard work of this sort, has its ad- 
vantages. The new edition brings the story 
of flight up into World War II and a vision of 
what is to come tomorrow. To the new- 


comer in aviation it is a creditable job, a 
good starting point. To those in aviation, it 
seem very routine. 


will 
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WAR WINGS FOR CAROL, by Patricia 0” 
ley; Dodd, Mead & Co., New York; 
pages; $2.00. 


Miss O'Malley, who is manager of the p 
information department of Transcontinental 
Western Air, Inc., in Washington, D. C., 
woven this story largely around her pe 
experiences. Her heroine, however, is a 
ant to the vice president of an airline raf 
than a P.A. The story takes you behind 
scenes of airline operations under wart 
conditions. Carol is constantly under warti 
emergency pressure, just as the perso 
“Pat” O'Malley is today in real life. 
author has been associated with aviation 
18 years, both with airlines and the 
Aeronautics Administration. She is the auth 
of “Wings for Carol” and “Wider Wings.” 











PARATROOPS, by Major F. O. Miksche; 
dom House, New York; 237 pages; ili 
with maps; $2.50. 


Events have moved too rapidly for the auth 
to introduce the latest airborne episodes 
World War Il.. The historical part of 
book ends with the Battle of Crete, so 
Miksche is sadly mistaken when he obs 
in the preface, that “we have a lot to le 
from the enemy.” However, he discusses q 
tions relating to the tactics of airborne tros 
(glider troops as well as parachutists) in 
thorough manner, and he puts before 
reader a logical plan which will serve as 
starting point for further discussion and a 
ment. Maj. Miksche, who was a staff officer 
the Czechoslovakian Army and is now 
tached to the Fighting French, paints a 
picture of the future of airborne attack wi 
out overstepping the boundary between real 
and fantasy. 




















Hartford, Conn. 

July 7, 194 

Subject: Your article “Senate Group Studi 
Air Forces Accidents” on Page 36 of Jum 
15, 1943 issue of American Aviation. 















Gentlemen: 
I had brought to my attention today the 
article “Senate Group Studies Air Forces Acci- 
dents” appearing on page 36 of your June 15, 
1943 issue of American Aviation. This sub- 
ject is of interest to me, particularly the sec- 
ond paragraph where Reynolds (D., N. C.) 
states that the sub-committee launched its air 
crash study after receiving a “fantastic” re- 
port, etec., ending up with the statement that 
the letter was from an unidentified writer. 

I take exception to this paragraph as I am 
the “unidentified writer” and my information 
was forwarded to senators from Connecticut 
over my name. Senator Danaher took enough 
interest to present the situation to the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, and I would like 
to see a correction published in your magazine 
to the effect that the letter did not come from 
an unidentified writer and further, that the in- 
formation contained in my letter was not 
wholly fantastic. 

As to the 31%, this may have been slightly 
incorrect, as I failed to take into consideration 
the number of enlisted men in training on 
these planes which crashed, but only consid- 
ered some 150 officers who were actually re- 
ceiving flying instructions during that period. 

For your information I am attaching photo- 
static copies of all correspondence which I had 
with Senator Danaher on the subject, and I 
think you will find the contents rather inter- 
esting. At least Senator Danaher did everything 
he could to try to correct a very bad situation. 
and I feel that he is due considerable praise 
in this particular case. 

My principal reason in writing you regard- 
ing this article is that I object seriously to 
be classed with the unidentified writers who 
flood the mails with complaints but refuse t 
stand behind them. 

Very truly yours, 
Metvitte L. Merrit, 
Lt. Col. Ordnance Reserve. 


1943 
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SH -Hi-i- ii 2 THE ENEMY IS LISTENING! 


@ Sailors at sea couldn’t listen to their favorite radio 
programs until one of our foremost radio manufac- 
turers was commissioned to build a special sea- 
going receiver. It was found that ordinary radios 
“rebroadcast” and tipped off the ship’s location. And 
without any radio, morale suffered. 

Now, it’s different! Sailors around the world are 
listening to radio programs from home through this 
low-radiation receiving set. The speed with which it 
was produced and put in service is a tribute, in part, 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


E-L S8CTRICAL PRODUCTS—Vibrotor Power 


Equipment .. . on Land, Sea or in the Air. 


to the E-L engineers asked to provide a suitable 
power supply. They did it—fast, and well. 

This is just one of the many contributions to Amer- 
ica’s war effort which E-L research and specialized 
knowledge of vibrator power supplies and electronic 
circuits has made possible. You'll find E-L Vibrator 
Power Supplies on the job in all types of service, and 
on every front where the United Nations are fighting. 

Wherever electric current must be changed, in volt- 
age, frequency or type, E-L Vibrator 
Power Supplies and Converters offer 
a wide range of advantages, for 


peace, as well as for war. 


For Operating Radio Transmitters in Lifeboots 
—E-L Model S-1229-B Power Supply. Input 
Voltage, 12 Volts DC; Output Voltage, 500 Volts 
DC; Output Current, 175 MA; Dimensions, 
7%’ x 5%” x 6%". 
For Operating AC Radio Receivers from DC 
Current—E-L Model 262 Marine Power Sup- 
ply. Input Voltage, 110 Volts DC; Output 
Voltage, 110 Volts AC; Output Power, 25 
Volt-Amperes; Output Frequency, 60 Cycles; 
Dimensions, 10144" x 7%" x 84". 











From Plans to Planes at Wartime Speed 





Victory won’t wait. It needs planes of all 
r= kinds at wartime speed. Day by day, the 
planes Fairchild is building are being produced ‘just 
a little faster.’ 

When war broke out, Fairchild called in scores of 
sub-contractors in order to compress a month’s ordi- 
nary production of parts into a day. A record for 
assembling the tools and putting men to work—as 
attested by the Army-Navy “E” flying over its plants 
today. 

Production shortcuts clip minutes from hours . . . 
and put planes into pilot hands just 


impossible to execute except by hand... and highly 
skilled mechanics are thereby freed to join the pro- 
duction battle at another spot. A machine is built 
that cuts down milling time on one part by 500 per 
cent. Still another machine is built which shapes a 
fitting so ingeniously that many hours-per-plane are 
saved in its installation. 

And so it goes—a minute clipped here, an hour 
there. Time-saving ideas from Fairchild employees 
have helped put more than one additional pilot over 
Rabaul, Tunis, Hamburg. 

Faster and faster roll the planes 





that much sooner. No time to wait 
fora stretching die made of steel. 
Fairchild makes it of wood, saving 
much time, much steel. Special ma- 
chines are designed for complicated 





“ON THE BEAM” 


“The independence and liberty you pos- 
sess are the work of joint councils and 
joint efforts, of common dangers, suffer- 
ings, and successes.” 


Geo. Washington's Farewell Address 
Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps! 


from Fairchild production lines. 
They must roll still faster . . . and 
they shall. For production, as well 
as performance, is behind “the 
touch of tomorrow in the planes 





of today.” 





forming operations once thought 


i a a 
QBsirc: | / METS. Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 











trical installations—and aircraft radio equipment 
is no exception. 

Yet the radio apparatus of America’s fighting planes 
and bombers must function perfectly in landing fields 
and dispersal areas hacked from the “green hell” of 
Pacific jungles. 

The ability of RCA aircraft radio units to meet 
these conditions is proved by test—and confirmed 


OS peters moisture is a deadly enemy of elec- 


in service. é 

The picture above shows such a test—an RCA 
laboratory “‘sweat-room” in which RCA aviation radio 
equipment is exposed to steam-saturated atmosphere 
at 60° C. (140° F.) and 95% humidity. 

There the equipment is prepared for the ordeal of 
rain-drenched Guadalcanal or New Guinea. 

Such procedures are typical of RCA radio engineer- 


ing and manufacturing. At every step theory is sup- 
plemented by severe and exhaustive tests to make 
sure that stamina accompanies efficiency. 

These characteristics, essential to war planes, will 
be equally valued for postwar transports. 
Then, as now, efficiency and stamina will 
be “built-in” qualities of RCA Aviation 


Radio. 


RCA AVIATION RADIO 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION - RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA - CAMDEN, W. J. 





This advertisement is one of a series 
which will appear in national mage 
zines and newspaper's this year oS 
Consol s contribut rd a 
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Try to Find a Spot that’s more than 
60 Hours from Your Local Airport! 


QUICK FACTS FOR 
AIR-MINDED READERS 











































No matter where you look on a 
globe today, you won't find a spot emy- 
where that can't be reached in 60 
hours’ flying time from your local 
airport! 


Perhaps you hadn't realized that 
the world had become so small. Many 
Americans didn’t . . . until it was 
almost too late. 


They thought of the earth in terms 
of vast distances and natural protec- 
tive barriers. They believed that a 
country “isolated” by two oceans 
thousands of miles wide, had little to 
fear. 


We had made the mistake -of look- 
ing at maps in terms of rowboat geog- 
raphy. We learned our mistake when 
the Axis took our own invention, the 

















7 2 Consolidated V ul 
airplane, and taught us the grim fun- at ake ae 
damentals of aviation geography — first can toward a clearer 
Britain, then at Crete, and finally today's new global geography. 
e Sens Sacine. The well-known cartographer, Richard 


Now we know that to win this 
global war and build a lasting peace, 
we must revise our geographical 
thinking. We are looking at our maps 
more intelligently, and we are drawing 














new maps which show us global geog- We longer can we think of Exrope, Russia. CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
raphy more clearly. These new maps or erew Chima as remote bodies of land AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
have shadows on them, cast by wings. °* “the other side” of the world. Sen Diege, Col. * Vultee Reid, Cal. 
And they show us the world as it Fort Werth, Texas * New Orleans, Le. 
really is, because of the plane-a Nashville, Tenn. * Wayne, Mich. * Allentown, Po. 
clustering of Air-age nations which —=—> a 
must forever more be close friends or eaten: Genii ttes 


close enemies. 





To survive as a nation and to live in 
peace in such a world, we must com- 
pletely understand the simple and 
important truths which our new maps 
so plainly tell us. This means we must 
restudy geography. 


For only then can we fully under- 
stand why supremacy in the air is a 





Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
P. O. Box 157, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of 
the 32-page booklet, “MAPS — and 
how to understand them.” 
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> beaten sereral weeks ago when an- 
the war and for securing the peace pr Be bo, be “pond” 
that will follow. te 372 oleate! _* ecco 
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UBERATOR 4-engine bomber — CORONADO and CATALINA, patrol bombers — P4Y anti- 
submarine bomber — LIBERATOR EXPRESS 4-engine transport — VALIANT basic trainer 
— VENGEANCE dive bomber — SENTINEL “Flying Jeep”— RELIANT navigational trainer 











Warerever there is a Lockheed working or fight- 
ing—there is a trained specialist nearby to keep it at 
its peak operating efficiency. 6,000 experts, trained 
by Lockheed, paid by Lockheed, are now scattered 
throughout the world testing, checking, repairing, 
even rebuilding the thousands of Lockheeds so 


active now in commerce and in war. 


Huge repair bases dot three continents, equipped 
and capable of any job. Hundreds of Lockheed 
field service representatives are on fighting fronts, 


helping Army, Navy and R. A. F. repair crews get 
the planes back into the fight. Others are studying 
technical problems of operation and maintenance 
that may improve design or make upkeep easier. 


Lockheed is investing time, effort and energy to 
build a service system—unexcelled. For by keeping 
dependable planes in dependable operation we will 
speed Victory and pave the way for the day when 
every Lockheed owner may fly where he pleases 
on the world’s airways with confidence and surety. 


LOOK TO Lockheed FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, VEGA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 




















16 Lines Adopt Broad Postwar Air Policy 


Will Seek Worldwide 
Routes; Pan Am and 
Export Are Unsigned 


By Eric BrRaMLey 


GREEING on a five-point decla- 

ration of policy, with world- 
wide “free and open competition” 
as its cornerstone, 16 of the nation’s 
domestic airlines revealed publicly 
on July 15 that they intend to file 
applications with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board covering routes to 
all parts of the globe. 

At what was probably the largest press 
conference ever held by the industry, the 
16 lines called for prompt action in de- 
termining a national air policy and an- 
nounced agreement on the following prin- 
ciples: 

1, “Free and open competition—world- 
wide—subject to reasonable regulation by 
the appropriate governmental agencies. 

2. “Private ownership and management. 

3. “Fostering and encouraging by the 
government of the United States of a 
sound worldwide air transportation sys- 


tem. 
4. “Freedom of transit in peaceful flight- 
worldwide. 





lines, is 


shown as he explained the airlines’ international poli 
Seated at the table, left to right, are Paul Brattain, vice 


5. “Acquisition of civil and commercial 
outlets required in the public interest.” 

In early July, Gen. H. H. Arnold, com- 
manding general of the Army Air Forces, 
called airline presidents to Washington, 
assured them that Air Transport Command 
facilities will be turned over to commer- 
cial operators after the war, and allayed 
suspicions on the part of the airlines that 
ATC would operate a postwar govern- 
ment airline. 

Shortly thereafter, the presidents began 
day and night sessions on postwar policy, 
which culminated in the July 15 an- 
nouncement. 

Signing the policy were American Air- 
lines, All American, Braniff, Chicago & 
Southern, Colonial, Continental, Delta, 
Eastern, Inland, Mid-Continent, National, 
Northeast, Northwest, Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral, TWA and Western. 

The Air Transport Association was not 
represented at the press conference. 

That there was not unanimity of 
thought between all airlines became evid- 
ent when it was revealed that United Air 
Lines was not a signatory and that Pan 
American Airways and American Export 
had not expressed opinions. 

United had been willing to sign the 
policy provided it was “strictly under- 
stood that nothing therein would pre- 
clude it from giving serious consideration 
to jointly financed and operated routes 
if it should be found that the best inter- 
ests of our country can be served by 


- 


American Aviation Photo. 


Explains P olicy: Samuel J. Solomon (standing), president of Northeast Air- 


to the press. 
esident of Eastern; 


Jack Frye, TWA president, and Croil Hunter, president of Northwest. Behind 
Brattain is Jack Nichols, TWA vice president. 
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such cooperative effort,” W. A. Patter- 
son, president, announced. UAL 
had first suggested that such phrasing 
be written into the airlines’ statement, 
or that United be permitted to sign upon 
such condition, but neither was acceptable 
to the signatories, he said. 

(It was learned on July 26, however, 
that United had decided to sign the 
agreement). 

United by its early stand thus indicated 
at least some support for advocates of a 
single postwar U. S. airline company, 
broken down into autonomous operating 
divisions serving various parts of the 
world. In some quarters the feeling per- 
sists that such a company would receive 

(Turn to page 36) 





Senate Group Asks 
to Be Consulted on 


Postwar Air Plans 


Coincident with President Roosevelt's 
statement last fortnight that he is actively 
considering postwar international aviation 
plans, it was revealed that the aviation 
subcommittee of the Senate Commerce 
Committee has launched its own study 
of the problem and has received assur- 
ances that Congress will be consulted be- 
fore any commitments are made by this 
government. 

Sen. Bennett C. Clark (D., Mo.) chair- 
man of the subcommittee, visited both 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull, and reported that the Inter- 
departmental Committee, headed by As- 
sistant Secretary of State Adolph A. Berle 
Jr., will consult with the subcommittee 
before making any decisions. 

In order to work out a broad, general 
aviation policy, Sen. Clark said that his 
group is studying “with an absolutely open 
mind” the following alternatives: (1) 
full government ownership and operation, 
(2) government control through majority 
stock interest, (3) subsidized operation 
over allocated trade routes, similar to the 
ship subsidy program, and (4) privately 
owned competitive operations. Public 
hearings will be held in the fall. 

It was also learned last fortnight that 
the Interdepartmental Committee on In- 
ternational Civil Aviation had completed 
its report, which presumably is now at 
the White House. In general, it is said 
to advocate no government ownership, 
no monopoly, freedom of transit, the 
government as the bargaining agent, and 
competition. One dissent advocated a 
single super-airline company, broken 
down into autonomous operating divisions. 
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Highlights of Truman Aviation Report 


Praise and Censure 
For Industry Given 
By Senate ‘Probers’ 


By Karuertne E. JOHNSEN 


ee the airplane 

“the most important single 
weapon in the present war” and 
that the U. S. has “succeeded in 
building an air industry . . . which 
our foes cannot hope to equal, ” the 
Truman Committee’s recent report 
both criticized and commended 
various phases of the nation’s vast 
aircraft program. 

Criticism should not be “misconstrued 
as a condemnation . . . of a program 
Spine dias tx Ge west” tho nepeet 

wor: 
emphasized, but maintained: lie 
“However, we should not judge our 


what o have done, but should also 
take into tion what could have 
been and efficient 


and 

resources. In a great many in- 
stances we could have done much better 
than we have . . . Perfection must not 
be expected in war (however), where it 
2 better to use wasteful methods than 


30-page report — hit the front 
of the newspapers, in- 
S sthanele aS cn and 
avy type planes; commen at great 
length on the alleged ery per- 
formances of the Curtiss-Wright Corp.; 
questioned the strategic value of dive 
the wisdom of the Navy's 


indicated a promising fu- 
oF gliders in the war; eviewes to — 
suggested several im 

that may be accomp ed i in 
y the helicopter and dealt 
devel ing. nd doit . a 

op’ a tting e 
usefulness of the he 


af 


ose 


Planes are to be the greatest determining 
factor of the future course of the war. Air 
superiority enabled Germany to overcome 
British naval superiority in the conquest of 
Crete. The lack of air superiority, which cost 
ew North Africa, will ultimately cost it 

war. 


Our enemies have not yet felt the full 


of a plane at the factory and the 


flood of destruction.” 


Guy Vaughan Calls 
Committee Charges 
False, Unjustified 


UY W. VAUGHAN, president 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp., has 
made the following statement de- 
fending his corporation against 
charges made in the Truman report: 
“The only way to judge the merit of a 
military airplane, engine or propeller is 
the way it per- 
forms in actual 
combat. By that 
yardstick, Curtiss- 
Wright manage- 
ment and em- 
ployes feel that 
the performance 
of their equip- 
ment speaks for 
itself, and that 
they are making 
an outstanding 
contribution to 
the winning of 
the war. 

“At the start of hostilities, Curtiss- 
Wright employed a total of approxi- 
mately 8,000 employes. Today we em- 
ploy approximately 180,000. Shipments for 
the war effort have increased more than 
25 times between 1938 and 1942. We did 
not seek this expansion but undertook 
it at the request of the Government and 
as a patriotic duty. 

“It is inevitable in such a gigantic 
effort that some mistakes have been 
made, but they have in no way affected 
the finished products which have been 
flowing in such vast quantities from our 
production lines to our fighting forces on 
the various battle fronts. 

(Turn to page 72) 





Vaughan 


Curtiss-Wright Is 
Heavily Criticized 
In Lengthy Report 


ISAPPOINTMENT at “the over- 

all performance of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.” was expressed in the 
Truman report, which, in seeming 
contradiction nevertheless, conceded 
“that the corporation’s perform- 
ance taken as a whole has been 
creditable” and that Curtiss-Wright 
“engines, airplanes and propellers, 
although not always of the best, 
have been usable and have been of 
great value at the fighting fronts.” 

Curtiss-Wright’s P-40, “Warhawk”, 
was called “at best a second choice plane” 
by the Committee. Production progress 
at Curtiss-Wright Columbus, Ohio, plant 
on the SB2C, “Helldiver”’, was labelled 
“most unsatisfactory.” Conditions ex- 
isting at the Lockland, Ohio, plant of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. (a fully- 
owned subsidiary of Curtiss-Wright)— 
from which, it was alleged, defective en- 
gines have been shipped—were criticized 
by the Committee. The report charged 
the corporation with “gross negligence 
in not ascertaining and correcting the in- 
spection difficulties at the Lockland en- 
gine plant, despite the fact that it knew 
that the safety of pilots and crews of air- 
craft were dependent thereon.” 

The Army has decided to discontinue 
all production of fighters, except for re- 
placements and trainers, and most of the 
dive bombers now produced by Curtiss- 
Wright and have it concentrate primarily 
on its C-46, “Commando”, cargo plane 
which has proved satisfactory, according 
to the report. 

(Turn to page 68) 





Suits Filed Against Officials of C-W; 


Martin Replies to Criticism of ‘Mars 


Civil suit to reclaim damages from 
high officials of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
was instituted by U. S. attorneys ‘n 
Trenton, N. J., and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
following publication of the Truman re- 
port. 


Other repercussions to the report were: 

(1) A public statement by Myron B. 
Gordon, vice president. and general man- 
ager of Wright Aeronautical Corp., de- 
claring the was prepared to fight 
“to the finish” allegations that defective 
and substandard materials were used in 
engines turned out at the Lockland plani. 


(2) A pubic statement by Undersecre- 
tary of War Robert Patterson maintain- 
ing that “failures in the engines delivered 
from the Lockland plant have not ex- 
ceeded normal experience with engines 
in combat planes” and that “no instance 
was found where any engines known to 
be defective were ever placed in service.” 

(3) A statement from Glenn L. Martin 
objecting in to the Committee’s 
observations on the “Mars”. 
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(4) A telegram from Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy Artemus Gates to Guy 
W. Vaughan declaring that the Navy is 
going ahead with its SB2C “Helldiver” 
program. (The Truman report an- 
nounced that the Navy intended to cut 
down production at Columbus, Ohio). 

Executives of Curtiss-Wright named 
as co-defendants with the corporation in 
the civil suit filed were: G. W. Vaughan, 
president and chairman of the board of 
directors; M. B. Gordon, vice president; 
Arthur McNutt, vice president; G. F. 
Chapline, vice president; C. C. King, 
treasurer; S. Kramer, secretary; J. 
H. Darragh, assistant secretary and 
treasurer. 

For the purpose of enabling the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. to collect from the 
U. S. for “defective and substandard 
materials which were not in accordance 
with the requirements and specifications 
of the contracts under which the same 
were produced,” the complaints asserted, 


(Turn to page 72) 
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Aviation Industry Is Shy 


Toward Congress—Hinshaw 


By Cuirrorp GuEst 


'- aviation industry must rid 
itself of a long-standing aver- 
sion toward taking its problems to 
Congress and must keep the law- 
makers fully informed of all the 
facts essential to its operation if 
adequate legislation is to be ob- 
tained. 

This challenge was aimed squarely at 
both the transportation and manufactur- 
ing fields by Rep. 
Carl Hinshaw (R., 
Cal.) in an ex- 
clusive interview 
with American 
Aviation, as Con- 
gress took its 
summer recess. 
Surveying the 
prospects for ac- 
tion on important 
aviation legisla- 
tion -when Con- 
gress returns in 
the fall, Hinshaw 
declared it is im- 
perative that the individual legislators 
be furnished basic and thorough infor- 
mation on which to base their judgment 
of the problems involved. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
its aviation subcommittee, Hinshaw is one 

the most authoritative voices at the 
Capitol in connection with aviation leg- 
islation. His district contains one of the 
biggest airframe manufacturing plants and 
ll terminal of one of the biggest air- 





Hinshaw 


“Congressmen are entitled to every 
bit of information available about the in- 
dustry,” he declared. “It is still a new 
industry, with many new implications, 
about which there is much to learn.” 

He said that obviously the reluctance 
of the industry about “going to Congress” 
was to avoid any semblance of lobbying. 

“But Congress doesn’t look at it that 
way,” he said. “Every congressman ought 
to have all the facts and figures he can 
get. Congress will welcome it.” 

No other great industry has been shy 
about telling its needs to Congress, he 
added. “Certainly the other transporta- 
tion agencies haven't been shy about it. 
Neither have the employe organizations, 
the farm organizations, or the old es- 
tablished manufacturing organizations. 
After all, a congressman is supposed to 
represent his district in Washington. How 
can he do it adequately if he is not 
fully informed by those who have the 
information?” 

Hinshaw said the legislators themselves 
would concede that a great many of them 
are unfamiliar with aviation and its needs, 
and what constitutes valid and adequate 
regulation. 

“There is still a great lack of knowledge 
in Congress about what makes an air- 
line tick,” he said. “But there is less 
ignorance in the 78th Congress than for- 
merly, partly because a lot of younger 
men have come in.” 


Hinshaw did not advocate that the in- 
dustry go in for lobbying in the accepted 
sense, with an organization in Washing- 
ton and “inspired” campaigns. Instead, he 
urged the industry to take advantage of 
the present congressional recess and go to 
congressmen and senators in their home 
districts to acquaint them with basic facts 
about airline and manufacturing opera- 
tions, “right at home where such facts 
mean the most to them.” 

“Get them acquainted with your shops 
and facilities and employes,’ he sug- 
gested, “and with what you are doing 
and want to do. Don’t just take them 
on an inspection of the airport, or get 
the city council to pass a resolution. 

“They ought to have the figures on 
passengers, on and off mail, and a real 
understanding of what air transportation 
means in the saving of time for people 
with business to do elsewhere. Let them 
see the economic advantages aviation can 
bring to their own districts—because that 
is where their real interests lie. 

“Discuss with them the postwar bene- 
fits to accrue from air trade and travel. 
Let them see clearly how much of the 
future of aviation lies in the hands of 
Congress. 

(Turn to page 51) 





New UAL Director 
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Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Stude- 
baker Corp., recently was elected to the board 
of directors of United Air Lines Transport 


Corp. He has been associated with Stude- 
baker for 32 years, and has been president 
since 1935. United says Hoffman's election to 
its board ‘is recognition of the present close 
affiliation between the automotive and avia- 
tion fields.’ 








Preparing 

Probably remembering what hap- 
pened in the last war when all war 
contracts were cancelled at the 
cessation of hostilities, one large 
aviation company has just appointed 
a Director of Cancellations. His 
whole job is handling cancelled and 
adjusted contracts. “All you birds 
will be working for me one of these 
days,” he joshingly told his com- 
pany associates. 











Chambers Resigns 
RDC Aviation Post; 
Studebaker Upped 


Reed M. Chambers last week resigned 
as director of aviation activities of the 
Rubber Development Corp. after putting 
into successful operation the aviation 
program around which the entire effort of 
the government to bring supplies of wild 
rubber out of the Amazon basin revolves. 
Chambers has returned to New York to 
devote full time to his duties as presi- 
dent-treasurer of U. S. Aviation Under- 
writers, Inc. 

Selection of Ford Studebaker, formerly 
Chambers’ assistant, to take charge of the 
aviation activities was announced by 
Douglas Allen, president of Rubber De- 
velopment Corp. Studebaker, who for- 
merly was with American Export Air- 
lines, also was made a vice president of 
the rubber corporation. He left shortl 
afterward for Brazil and will establis 
headquarters at Manaos. 

Allen said Chambers had been recalled 
to his aviation business by the board of 
directors. He highly praised the work 
done by Chambers in organizing aviation 
facilities which took workers, supplies, 
equipment, medicine and food into the 
wild rubber-producing areas of the Ama- 
zon, and started an outward flow of rub- 
ber. The program was approved June 26, 
1942, and Chambers had the first plane in 
operation Sept. 13. 

Chambers had full charge of procuring 
aircraft, selection of personnel, installa- 
tion of wireless and weather reporting 
facilities, working out operating agree- 
ments and ing contracts with Panair 
do Brazil, Pan American and Fawcett 
lines, which are doing contract flying for 
Rubber Development Corp. 

He obtained planes which are operated 
by, or for, the corporation itself, and 
Allen listed the following as current 
equipment: two S-42’s flying from Miami 
to Manaos, five S-43’s, eight Catalinas, one 
Grumman amphibian and one Lockheed. 

He said that Leo Crowley, director of 
the new Office of Economic Warfare, to 
which Rubber Development Corp. was 
transferred from RFC under the Presi- 
dent's recent executive order, has author- 
ized continuance of the program. Cham- 
bers will continue to serve the organiza- 
tion in a consulting capacity. 

E. L. Stuhrman, in charge of com- 
munications engineering under the Air 
Transportation Branch, has recently left 
Washington for Manaos to direct addi- 
tional installations of airway facilities in 
the Amazon basin. 











CAB Chairman Hits Monopolies 


in Air; Sees Vast Cargo Volume 


ec eeenom for full private enterprise and traditional competition in air 
transportation was urged by L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, in an address July 22 at a meeting in Denver sponsored 
by the Air Traffic Conference, the National Aeronautic Association and 
air-minded Denver organizations. He denounced all theories of monopoly 


in the aviation field. 

Pointing out that air mail service orig- 
inally was started by the Post Office Dept., 
he asserted “ was never any inten- 
tion on the part of this government to 
make this domestic field a governmental 

or a monopoly of any kind. 
There was provided instead the oppor- 
tunity for competition.” 

He stressed the provision in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 that there should 


be a duplication of facili- 
ties, providing tion and saving 
on ip. 

“But all these soft, comfortable, protec- 
ti principles, y,” he 


with our great American pioneering 
dition . . . Would a monopoly have been 
ee enn oS Cena, 


in its eagerness to serve the traveling 

public, in the smart development of effi- 

cient airline organizations, and in its su- 

perior system of handling the public on 

personalized basis? 

Competition Good 

“Or if it had been such a one-company 

would it have preferred to 

progress to stability? Would it 

have tolerated inefficiency perhaps? Would 


to 
money? What incentive would there have 
been for it to get up early,’ figuratively 


speaking, and work late to develop its 
business when it would have had with- 
out that effort no competition to test its 


In the scales of American ex- 
perience, reasonable competition is good, 


it a us strong, and we want to 
Looking to the postwar opportunities of 


air tion, Pogue declared we are 

behind. Burope in putting first-class mail 

planes. , he said, the postwar 
should 


see practically all first-class 
mail speeded by air. 


; 
‘ 








flexibility overcome that gap. © During 
that time will go to the air much new 
business, as well as large parts of older 
less-than-carload and package cargo busi- 


ness. 

In the deeper significance of air trans- 
portation he asserted that the world, “giv- 
ing full play to the ability of air trans- 
portation to contract the globe in size, 
can establish a world community.” 


Adm. McCain Takes 
New Post; Ramsey 


is Chief of Bureau 


Rear Admiral John Sidney McCain, 
chief of the Navy's Bureau of Aeronautics, 
has been appointed 
to the new position 
of Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations for 
Air with the rank 
of vice admiral, the 
Navy announces. 

McCain’s duties 
will be to correlate 
and coordinate all 
military aspects of 
naval aviation with- 
in the Navy De- 
McCain partment, while the 

Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics. will continue to deal with the de- 
sign, procurement, and upkeep of air- 
craft and aircraft equipment. 

Rear Admiral D. C. Ramsey, now a 
task force commander in the South Pacific, 


was — to succeed McCain as 
Bureau ef. 








Visits Coast: Viscount Knollys (seated), 
chairman of British Overseas Airways, is shown 
in Los Angeles hotel during his recent tour 


of West Coast aircraft factories. With him 
are Air Commodore D. L. Blackford, air attache 
British Embassy, (left) and Vernon G. Crudge, 
regional director of BOA. 





Damon Returns to 
American; Marchev 


to Head Republic 


Ralph’ S. Damon has resigned as presi- 
dent of Republic Aviation Corp. and will 
return to American Airlines on Sept. 1 
as vice president and general manager, 
it was announced July 21. 

Alfred Marchev, 
executive vice 
president of Re- 
public, will as- 
sume the presi- 
dency of the com- 
pany on Sept. 1 

Damon went to 
Republic from 
American on a 
“loan” basis oa 
May 1, 1941 at 
the time the com- 
pany was pre- 
paring to  en- 
large its manu- 
facturing facilities and engage in large 
scale production of the P-47 Thunder- 
bolt, now in service with the U. §&. 
Eighth Air Force in Britain. His work 
with Republic is rated as one of the 
outstanding jobs in the manufacturing 
industry. 

Subject to approval of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Damon will continue to 
serve as a member of Republic’s board 
of directors. In his letter of resignation, 
he stated that his services as a con- 
sultant to the corporation without fee 
would remain available for the next sev- 
eral months. 

Marchev joined Republic in February, 
1942 as assistant to the president, later 
becoming vice president and general 
manager. Early this year he was elected 
to the board of directors and on June 1 
was appointed executive vice president 
in charge of all operations of the com- 
pany. 


BOAC Establishes Through 


Britain-to-Moscow Service 


British Overseas Airways announced 
last fortnight that it has _ established 
through plane service between Britain 
and Moscow. Service on this route has 
been maintained by BOAC during the 
war on an infrequent and military basis. 





Marchev 





Loening Confirmed by NACA 


The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics last week confirmed the ap- 
pointment of Grover Loening, consultant 
on aircraft to the War Production Board, 
as chairman of its subcommittee on 
helicopters, which is organized under the 
NACA Committee on Aerodynamics. 





Reprints Available 


The complete summary of airline 
route applications on the next five 
pages is printed as an insert and 
can be easily removed from the 
magazine by those wishing to keep 
it for further reference. Additional 
copies may be secured from Amer- 
ican Aviation Associates, Amer- 
ican Building, Washington, D. C., 
at 50c a copy. 
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Airline Setup; Hearings Start in °44. 
By Eric BraMLey 
— companies and individuals have filed applications with the Civil 


Aeronautics Board for airline routes covering more than 350,000 route 
miles, according to a survey completed last fortnight by American Aviation. 


These applications have been filed by 
nt Cy oe oa 
panies, ys, by women, 
by tang bus, railroad and steamship 
operators. 

They cover requests for operations with 
four-engined airliners, single i 
planes, cargo ships, pickup planes and 


helicopters. 

To bring order out of chaos and pre- 
pare for sound aviation development in 
the postwar period, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board must consider each of these 
applications—must decide which routes 
are required by the public convenience 
and necessity and which applicants are fit, 
willing and able. 


Faces Big Problems 


Two of the biggest problems facing the 
Board are (1) deciding whether other 
ferms of transportation are to be per- 
mitted to operate air transport systems, 
and (2) deciding if there is to be an ex- 
tensive “feeder” airline system in the 
United States. The latter problem is 
scheduled for preliminary consideration 
in September, when hearings will open 
on the Board's investigation into the 
feeder-pickup question. 

It is learned by American Aviation that 
the Board's staff of examiners will start 
work on the general run of applications 
shortly after the first of next year. 

After an extensive study of the appli- 
cations, American Aviation was able to 
compute mileage requested by the 80 
applicants totaling 350,777 miles. This does 
not include several indefinitely-worded 
applications seeking operations between 
“all states of the United States, Alaska 
and the District of Columbia.” 

The 350,777 miles represents a larger 
figure than the total railroad mileage in 
the United States, which is about 238,500 
miles. As of last year, the domestic air- 
lines had certificated routes totaling 45,- 
985 miles, a relatively small part of which 
has been suspended since that time be- 
cause of equipment difficulties. U. S. air- 
line routes to foreign countries, before 
disruptions caused by war, totaled 84,- 
928 miles. These figures do not include op- 
erations of the Air Transport Command. 


More Expected 


Before the Board's small staff of ex- 
aminers, under the direction of C. Edward 
Leasure, starts considering the applica- 
tions and issuing proposed reports for 
CAB consideration, it is certain that ap- 
plications will be received from many 
more sources. Several of the larger rail- 
roads are known to be definitely inter- 
ested in the airline picture and are 
quietly studying the situation before tak- 


asserted that 





they will shortly file applications for such 
routes with the Board. 

The largest single application now be- 
fore the Board is that of the Greyhound 
Corp., bus operator, which seeks heli- 
copter routes totaling 49,130 miles. The 
flood of helicopter applications, occasioned 
to a great extent by the recent wide- 
spread publicity received by the Sikorsky 
helicopter, has resulted in total mileage 
sought of 75,922 miles, not including so- 
called indefinite applications. 

In the pickup field, pioneered by All 
American Aviation, applications total 55,- 
352 miles. 

Bus, truck, rail and steamship opera- 
tors, exclusive of those with helicopter 
applications, want 51,329 route miles, again 
not including indefinite applications. 

Industry observers have applauded the 
Board’s decision to consider these appli- 
cations at the earliest possible time. Had 
action been postponed until after the 
war, an expanded U. S. air system would 
not have been able to swing into action 
for many months, and probably years, 
they point out. Consideration now will 
help the CAB place its house in order for 
the postwar period, it is felt. 


Route Applications Exceed 350,000 Miles 


CAB Decisions Will Determine Postwar 





Freight Line Applies 

R-B Freight Lines, Aberdeen, S. D., in 
a CAB application, seeks to transport car- 
go from Twin Cities to Billings via Water- 
town, Aberdeen and Miles City. Trans- 
portation of persons and mail is asked 
from Twin Cities, Watertown, Miles City 
and Billings on the one hand and Aber- 
deen on the other; also from Watertown 
on the one hand to Miles City and Bill- 
ings on the other. 


WAL Asks New Route 


Western Airlines has asked the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for a route from 
San Francisco to Seattle via Sacramento, 
Chico, Klamath Falls, Bend, The Dalles, 
and Portland. The proposed route would 
serve the inland empire of Oregon, here- 
tofore never serviced by air. 


Railroad Files Application 


Trustees for the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad have filed application 
for extensive air routes in the west. The 
application asks the same routes sought by 
Rio Grande Motor Way, totaling 3,273 
miles (shown in tabulation on next five 
pages). 


Braniff Asks Nuevo Laredo 
Braniff Airways has asked CAB permis- 
sion to operate between Laredo, Tex., and 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, a distance of about 
seven miles. 














American Aviation Photo. 


Face Big Job: The tremendous job of holding hearings on applications for 


over 350, 


route miles of new airline service falls to the small group of Civil 


Aeronautics Board examiners shown above. Shown here at a meeting with 
C. Edward Leasure, chief of the CAB Office of Trial Examiners (center, seated), 
are, left to right, Ross |. Newman, F. A. Law, Jr., Leasure, Assistant Chief 
Examiner F. W. Brown, and Vincent Gingerich. Standing, left to right, are 
William J. Madden, J. Francis Reilly, Berdon M. Bell, Herbert K. Bryan, Lawrence 
J. Kosters, Thomas L. Wrenn and Albert F. Beitel. Only examiner not present 
was Barron Fredericks. Three former examiners are now officers in the Navy: 
Albert Forster, John Belt and Ralph Wiser. 
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Summary of Applications Filed With CAB 


(Compiled by AMERICAN AVIATION, to and including July 27, 1943) 


Domestic Airlines 














Company and Routes Mileage 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
Cincinnati-Philadelphia-New York ..............seeseeees: 533 
Stop at Akron on Meh tebaivaisccccdbegtehees 27 
Stop at Worcester on Routes 18 and 21 ...........-++0++ 4 
Stop at New London on Route 18 ...............0cceeeees 13 
Stop at Hartford om Route 21 ............ccceccccecccncce 
Stop at San Antonio on FAM26 ..............ccccccneees 103 
Stops at Louisville, Oklahoma City and Lubbock on 4 and 23 
at Wi -Meriden-Bristol-New Britain, Fall 
ew and Brockton-Taunton-Attleboro on 
BPD i dvcedéveccous¥stsce Medi tsdMiblin o os geebeouscies 216 
El Paso-Oklahoma City-Little Rock ............-0sceeeeu 935 
823 
199 
61 
91 
273 
462 
177 
370 
136 
486 
82 
171 
622 
1,072 
6,856 
23 
477 
390 
101 
13 
7 
525 
153 
Ammarillo-Gan AMtOMlo «oo... ec ceccescciewccccccccssseceees 467 
, Amarillo- Ties cet cP eeaen nds 600nce cece ccc ghaamnehe ee 598 
i Se £6 ncpaccasncdédocccccceccebestedcéoe 7 
2,761 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 
Ls ve caucdwabucbes casiewhcseess eedesccedsece 487 
ee, Soko. vage cian vedo thestocssoustucces 528 
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875 
2,180 
2,450 
10,250 
780 
22,966 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 
I PIII Bobo a sce ccccccesccctscves PPE ae 1,400 
BP EEERL: naccogeckws Ghebee b vecspen aioe @ 
(9 alternatives) ...... 225 
New York-Ottawa and Binghamton-Washington .......... 648 
2,273 
CONTINENTAL 
Hobbs-San edie ete casbakde sec cecccecdeces 393 
DELTA 
Extend Route 24 from Columbia via Charlotte and Ashe- 
ville to Knoxville ...............++. ii camagie pantack 
Extend Route 24 from via Spartansburg, Green- 
ville and Asheville to Knoxville ............ccceeeees: 236 
Stop at Louisville on Route SA .... 2... 6c. cece cccceeeeecene = 
nn”. . Fob vec cce web dc css cb cccctccscbbecbece 
Roanoke-Norfolk ........... tok Seb S OS Gd < o'sied bide « Ss 220 
IE 9h bi din lies none cid dbecnnendccerensichss 242 
Extend Route 24 from Savannah to Jacksonville .......... * 116 
1,392 
EASTERN 
Stop at Raleigh om Route 5......... 02.00... cece cceceeueeee 4 
DEY WHUUEAOIROIOD, <<<. coc-.ccccnccccicccccsceecsceccee 674 
Stop at Knoxville on Route 10 ...... 2... 0c. c cece eee eseee 341 
Extend Routes 5 and 6 New York-Boston .............. 531 
Amend Route 10 to include as terminal point 565 
Extend Route 40 via Ocala ............cccccceeceees evewes ‘ 232 


Stops at Greensboro, Charlotte, Spartanburg, Greenville 
es Ce Me WD av ceveusessceseesébosecesoese 
rT F.2d esis oabtd ecceséesstococncccccscscocesse 


New-Orleans-Havana-Balboa 
Tampa-Balboa 


HAWAIIAN AIRLINES 
PD GMMUNES 6c cicccccccesccbesebesddccccetcivcced 


INLAND 
i «+ daspevctepinionehehehetbene begat eo chenne 
nT ¢ o. dahesdnaminaknekeeeahessd coenbecoeecsos 


Casper-North Platte 
Omaha-Sioux Falls 





PES cs cctcdacdusdeddnnddntddeddbcbtstoewcees 


MID-CONTINENT 
Stops at Joplin, Coffeyville and Bartlesville .............. 





NORTHEAST 

Boston-New York-Newark ................cccccccccccccces 
Bangor-Northwest River, Labrador .................c.s0: 
Boston-London-Paris 
Boston-Azores-Moscow 
Boston-Glasgow-London 
Boston-Reykjavik-London 
Boston-Oslo-Prague- Moscow 


NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis-Fairbanks 
Stop at Great Falls on Route 3 ..........cccccccccuccencs 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL 
Stop at Baltimore on Route 14 .......... ccc cccccccccceces 
Stop at Hickory on Route 51 
Extend Route 51 to Jacksonville ..............cccccscuceess 


TWA 
Stop at Los Angeles on Route 37 .............cseceeseeeees 
Stop at Cincinnati on Route 2 .....--...ceccecceceeneennes 
Indianapolis-Detroit 
Pree eee 
Stops at Joplin, Tulsa and Oklahoma City on Route 2 ..... 
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New York-Boston ...... encguecsovecdccetebdvesébastbinedss 
Stop at Terre Haute on Route 2 ...........cecececeneccnee 
eS So on ene os See Sateen 
a 
at 
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HANNAFORD AIRCRAFT CO. 
Hannaford Airport-Sault Ste. Marie ............--sseecceees 


INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 


New York-Mexico City 
YFLOWER AIRLINES 


Wr. eee Sarr 
ervuyv 


MIDWEST AIRWAYS 
Logan-St. George 
St. George-Salt Lake 


NEW YORK & BERMUDIAN AIR LINE 
Newark-Bermuda =... eee cc ccccccccsccnccecetenseeteeneune 





TOR eROEeeeEeECOeE OCC OCT eee eee ee eee rer 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
Tampa as additional intermediate point .......---++++++++ 
New York-San Juan ........ccccceccceccccccecceseweseeees 
Los Angeles-Mexico City ........--sscecscecencereenesenees 


PANAIR DO BRASIL 
TN cc occccccccccccccccccccccccccceccosesessodsces 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE 
Canal Zone to Miami, Tampa or New Orleans .......... 
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TACA 
SG BUND  on.no0hdbicbéisectencecssscorseesesiiatinns 
VIRGINIA 
Ramet Sete TOG cc ccccccctccscccccocncccdssesesetos 
TT ee ae 
RUE 00 0000060006 s0bc0nnescssenedcnsesabondote 
BOD won ccccecdoccuvcesecseonesabeebessous 492 
BEE ok cc ccoc cd ococcccuescéesboconsenbbestes 164 
BORED 60000049 06 00seinnpnccandetadianeninnetnn 575 
2,770 
RAY WILSON 
Oe he rere 687 
E. W. WIGGINS 
Te Te ee ee 113 
DUCT IIS. coco nccrenucccnicccteccecesmocvtothe 183 
296 
WICHITA FALIS AIR TRANSPORT 
NS) SURE - cues secede cocceehees nesaceduenmesek 392 
BOWEN AIRWAYS 
ROD. © ce cccocdecndoccccceccenccucenneananoneal 705 
DRS, ecddeccvsccecceoccconcecscensenepandueteeess 480 
WO, WCE, BUD cc ccccccctcccoveccouseussoctseos 580 
456 
406 
425 
756 
255 
352 
425 
390 
311 
875 
671 
416 
449 
374 
364 
234 
525 
311 
655 
789 
480 
1,156 
682 
228 
550 
14,300 


Air Mail Pickup 
AERO PICKUP SERVICE CORP. 
Charlotteville-Winchester 9 ..... 66. cccccccccceeenenecnneees 813 


ALL AMERICAN AVIATION 
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3,210 
Indianapolis-Grand Rapids ..........--sscccceseceeeceeeees 370 
Seeenobotte-inetrent SUANGPCeawerocen Wes cess abovcse edt sees pod 
atts. osoceeysesoenececees 392 
Setionspatio Wechvills Reagels dhece seedshtesccosccccececesces 397 
EE Sein adn cc rogehotessocesetesecceceses a4 
ED nesecekcesevccsesoccvesvesccetéssoeese 
EE oo vc cnc canesesoanbecceccegecestos 390 
MENS so cccceversccessscsscecescssceevcoscece 371 
Sean de sco ceneacdeossoceconseesseses 389 
as sn as iw wincsieccecseccdd covéeseses 401 
is ica idnaececccesccsscocsecscpesooeses 383 
cans evebesbeasecsseactebniedbérsses 430 
dh aap pee Meieteiy abn nbviedis0oes cvtvecss 6040506085 roo4 
Chicago-Des Moines = 
Chicago-Rochester 
Chicago- 429 
ee nana = 
: 7,451 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
en cas Ciba s dees isdeedeececccoasccce 368 
ck, tn acosssccesesscnceecoscss 321 
i Mn TEED... ccccnensconceccpececgeyecesce 369 
RN GERI, occ ccc ccccccccccccccecencesecseccccce 285 
ro an Ve dbccdeceseesccesevceccecevces 350 
Kansas “Des Moines-St. Louis ............cescceeeenes - 
Twin Cities-Des Moines ..................0.s.scs.scseeeee 416 
iedbkaetkes és theesens deced es nitnss te 654 
3,954 
PAGE AIRWAYS 
I SEE cate c as chance casteenemabe cap ehcaists 320 
I, sacs ded eb esi scccesapqennads sanaees ne? 200 
iil sion ac eeeeesondeee bos cecmmnstns 140 
EE Selec cbncedccstncncceccecsagebecnsesents 160 
i aie hs teckeeghes ke + cgienubers ceineee 140 
St CNOEG o.oo ccc cceccccccccesecacsectcrcasec 382 
I so Soc cccccccccccecnsscespensccessta ce 269 
i ONS oc rccccccsceseccccaccsvecevsescess 535 
“2146 
REBEL AIR FREIGHT 
E. St. Louis-Memphis .......... Decentainathdehdmowdsntewen 395 
Route from Memphis ¢............6.-ccecseeesces 497 
SE es wulewesecwssesccesspeneecqesitves 255 
1,147 
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218 
225 
303 
287 
214 
282 
244 
370 
309 
224 
MUMEIPUMEEED eee esc cccccccccccccccececcneasesceceseecs 296 
198 
321 
409 
286 
372 
230 
336 
367 
313 
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Tree PeEeCeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee sy eee 


Houstom-Ft. Worth-Dallas  ......0...cccsccccccccccececcees 
a a us ene enenee 





in. 6. .ckbceocosescese cots Me veebe cde svebedees 
ie iv ccncebepeoes ghedbiveee sbeta¥ebacciddees 
nD . Ls .scepeusehucepsceuoncesecetedibidbedees 
ES EN Gu ees coccncébbubesttdaecss cdbcbe ce cUideube 
5,641 
UNITED AIR LINES 
Requests same points named in first 11 Southwest Airways’ 
applications, and points in West Coast Airlines’ applica- 
th. .ccsndanduceunsesescenewséencbbedounee 3,600 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 
i, cn ccc ccc ddedacene end-use éanaanaiieiions 241 
gE RR ER AD Teg ae RR I aie at 348 
TE:  .cccccccindcactyseceds sieenonnennbensnme 338 
San Francisco- ih. date epandtascaboedetts céenenneanbntban 263 
San Francisco-Oakland-Redding ...............ccsseceeees 322 
i PD cc cccnesewe osccesccnnncegteceases 260 
San Francisco-Oakland-Bakersfield ................+ssse0s- 410 
De 22 d.cceccesede agen odecede Ceenss caccetee 412 
EE 6d as ok inulin h ae niieeteeth Vanna hk nbditice 449 
i od aa wianed pubs dabkeehG onines dndmnnbeadie 557 
3.600 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
Calexico-Los Angeles 245 
San Diego-Los Angeles 197 
Los Angeles-Fresno 326 
Fresno-San Francisco 188 
Santa Maria-San Francisco 285 
Francisco- k 324 
San Francisco-Medford 418 
Ss aan cea diek Ue cecad a ok egudemes belnue 440 
Pn snccsasscosdbockins Sule <acsseceaccoecadab ce 346 
RD. oth chdacddschunluepesedtsdeccceccecses 245 
lo - 
3,014 


Helicopter Routes 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
To serve all first and second class post offices, railroad stations and 
airports in Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and New York, covering a total of 407 
points. 


WILLIAM B. ALLEN 
New York-Washington ee tegeeerecerececceseseeeseseeeesess 
New York-LaGuardia Field ..............cccccccccccces ened 
i pa tnaGs oceans beegedtedeosiodteetbcdvetes 
Washington-Washington Airport ...........ccccccccccccecs 
Philadelphia-Camden Airport ..........sccceccceccuceecces 
i ie a. conde sqnedhe shee ebdebubedeyceaedé 
Caldwell-New York 
Summitt-New York 
Plainfield-New York 
White Plains-New York 


Seereessu.sed 








(In addition, Allen asks to serve all first and second class post 
offices in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware 
and the District of Columbia.) 








En 11 costenges sogareteaecnsponesoec cecesce 155 
Binghamton-Philadelphia ....... 6... esse cesececescececeees 155 
Philadelphia-Easton-New York .. 115 
Philadelphia-Trenton-New York ... 115 
Philadelphia-Camden-New York ... 115 
So occ cc caeccacseecses ccegeuseestbetegees 230 
oe do a cckoccbhedecboueterebecusie tebe. 230 
Nee ca os cadaeuanbabeatnesens 270 
a care nieces er dseaneies the beneee 110 
i  <cccccncehs bccsancecntessehesesons 122 
ee ace tcchccbeauen denser é sec 350 
i : \.. a, a ccuneseenreniandoomunaben 270 
En, « cocecaudeusadsictesetedesscteseeedaste 327 
es oid soc cesiee na bevenUbnseubseecéesees 340 
i) 6d bedcecuidedsesihonsagganeeteantie 145 
re ne . occaeranneeeebeheeweteossantaes 192 
i EE SERS TES SST Lee ee | ee hy 525 
i. <2. 0 cece cans ecedy Cee eeseennes = 
EE oc cn cccadhsetabecstessaeeecsecseeseoose 117 
TD cccccnccveseccccesccccccssebsboddeaccetse 75 
ED -- ccccccncconncadsovccusccsccveecécsseeusnbew 70 
ED 25, occ ncccteccccves chbububde Eedbotebitbwias 190 
N06 ccccncctovsoceds oct oceeldenbee daleias 385 
nn. TTT Tee Sve atbbecce 260 
5.323 
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Lockheed Air Terminal-Santa Ama ..........-:scsceseeeses “4 
Lockheed Air Terminal-Long Beach ................0ssees: 40 
Lockheed Air Terminal-San Pedro .........-+.-sssss+s neon 61 
165 

ANGELINE HARRIS 
Wi. C.Uaiom Clty, TOM. 2.0 .cccccecescccs 64 420 
NN ere 248 
Circular route from Rutherfordton ..............ssssseeees 1,060 
1,728 

SKYWAY CORP. 

15 Connecticut points (exact route not designated) ........ 225 
Ir MMOD. «oo ccoccctccccecocccnsendebeesenbees 320 
3 New WORRES. cc ccccccccecccesdnsseebeeeecasess 32 
ET UE WEE | Sedcccccesccccccccestocsceepemesseases 150 
4 Rhode DEED casccnccuccccessoscesscéoqnedeanl 65 
792 

GREYHOUND CORP. 
ED DEE a cin oscccdeheesesseess sucdeecsinie 2,679 
PEE WE Boeck cect ceed deus tédul dsaubesasee 203 
ORO - cnc ccccc cetecanscthidhansenaesens 2,016 
| I AT Re OPO Pi tes 435 
i PED ccccccccccondsecesetstbesesbssisetees 1,527 
i (ie “1.605 ocs00s scenes snnndebsemionins 3.246 
Salt Lake City-San Francisco ............ccscccccccscccecss B04 
Canadian EEE scccconceeséeeeecesuesseetesesed 1,102 
EE  sccoccccoeectescosecocccegtnipess bees 1,869 
CPTI ...c0ccecesonncesennt* conepaeennase 510 
EEE casnnceséneggecetesencecesnsenteuresens 45) 
te SD 0 0000006090000 600000000660 000006000008 2,269 
he sccsnduc cane ssentadeebenscowbasneshe 571 
ET <0 seaponey sande doses etbenceseneennetad 998 
in ah nnkine neds ome ehane es 60aeos de énaseneéeené 450 
Marianna, Fla.-Natchez, Miss. ............-.sesseeeeseseees 538 
Fn 1,897 
. 76 
128 
45 
762 
506 
256 
1,209 
106 
420 
134 
136 
182 
95 
142 
43 
293 
a ‘Dborder-New York-Washington-Miami ............ 1,977 
On... « we nutccceshat coevccccosseesteontsus 
EEPUMIUEND ccccicocdneccocenocvestoccsocesadense sess 320 
- b Thc seetesdesadrebsesesonubbvadetnen 556 
SPUD  coccvcaccocdcccsscscctésonscedbsdhsccdséés 957 
Canadian border-Scranton-Baltimore-Norfolk .............. 720 
i. <cconccc pevcenepensscsccocssanepeeceus 614 
CSTIUEND=DUGMIEIIUEED onc ccc cccrccccccescvcecccccsvecessves 590 
Camadian border-Jackson, Miles. .........cccccccccseccceces 1,036 
Grand Rapids-New Orleans. .............0sseessccecccsecee 1,165 
Canadian border-New York-Norfolk ................sssee0. 136 
I: TED... ssccevccepescosececccsrascesdaconnes 573 
It, : cccchawge cence ckhecedt caeeeneese ge céndab day 971 
Canadian border-State College, Pa. .............seseseeeees 551 
LEI, ~ oad cvedtcndiuegdes codchecens cumensoudases 155 
i  ccaneupongits sin cceusertdbns epocetbine 138 
Ee  <crccedesntcensecencee sescconéutmesbeed 597 
410 
159 
153 
479 
299 
124 
470 
G M7 
EE a Be 241 
POpee-Cestartem, W. YO. 2. ccccccccccccccccccevccccese 425 
POG ccc ccccccccccoccccovccccccesascoesouce 235 
i EE . con ceccngcsseseseseseseneshosbnconnsos 199 
Kansas City-Corpus Christi ...........ccccccceeceeeeeeeeeee 197 
CORN WORT cc ccc cc cccccccccccccccccevoccsecee 1077 
REED Sevcotesavcocsecccnesctenpnetiands 369 
BD COUPON cccccccccccccoccsccceccsoustecevesse 519 
I, DRI. on cceciccccccccucecceccceussaccoencs 298 
ee Ge, GE, cc cccccccccccccsccnesescceseseses 174 
Sees COED, GB. BD. cc cccdcccccccccccccesccescosssve 414 
EE GED. so rcdaddpcceagsencecesceccccrcebécesteesies 169 
BOGE, BH, COD cc ccccccccccccccccccccscccseceses 175 
ED o..6.06o6besoeessedstscensdscbavecesssba 303 
Kebhddtigh cdégebdhkehandanrcosesecnbinentie 185 
i i 900.00. sensu nennnnsehsucetnenesnes 213 
Los Angeles-Mexican border ..... 1,341 
PEPIIUE Sdcnchcesevocddccesbcedesseecascesedecegesoes 161 
-San Francisco-Long Beach-San Diego ............ i 





se — 
stsectiseSSseueseese 











100 
125 
79 
7 
42 
7,016 
ed TRANSPORTATION CO. 

CHRP nce pec ccccccccccccccccceseccccccescsceceess 484 
avcounsccecesooscenendactsasesesecnbeseanaa 469 
codcccccesasedecees Cocccvececscvcsecsesese 491 

BS Batam: cocvccccdescccccncccececsecsoosesereues 427 
Salt Lake-Los Angeles .........ccscceecccccceecceeeeueeuee 660 
Salt Lake-San Francisco .........cccceccscccseneseweveeees 662 
ST <concccccacesencevesedencnssccanttsossastaus 519 
Beamame City -Omnend 2... ccccccccccccccssccccevesscesscseses 212 
Sioux MEY odecccdccodeccesvedecsecsocedgcveubeeegeus 106 
SharMinw-MgS GHP 2... cccccccccccccesscccsctccccdscseccedes = 
Cheyenne-Billings .........-cccseccecsscecsees ahaha 491 
Chayemme-BANings woo cc ccc cccccccceccesccccsceescescsevens 491 
Charities TENGE oc cccccbccccvccctceccccccccccccccescese = 
Sen, TIE <i sensboncebeveneenednanacsodteighii 185 
Quincy-Mendota .........ccceeesecees wdbcdée ode ohsevopesind 258 
SPPPPEPTTSTOTTTCLITITTTT TTT LTE ree 88 
Deamevero TNS oo cc ccccccccccecccccscceqescscscesevccseces 192 
Property only 

enoetosedbdecccessncssancdsutbbhedselintneall 469 
Omaha-Denver 500 
581 
258 
295 
139 
4“ 
lll 
182 
185 
221 
238 
9.749 
570 
800 
1,370 

ASBURY PARK-NEW YORK TRANSIT CORP. 
New York-Asbury Park ......cscscccccccceecccscceenenees 44 
New York-Atlantic Clty ........ccccccsccccceeccncveeeeeee 107 
151 


Bus, Truck, Rail and Steamship Applicants 





REBEL, AIR FREIGHT 
Chicago-New Orleans (cargo only) .........ssseeeeeeeees 1,054 
BLACK HILLS TRANSPORTATION CO. 
Great Falle-Chicago ......-ccsccccssccecccctceceeessesneeues 595 
INC. 
Boston-New Orleans (cargo and mall) ......-+--ssseceeeees 1,483 
DENVER-CHICAGO TRUCK CO 
Chicago-Los Angeles (cargo omly) .......--.sssccceeeeenes 1,994 
Chicago-Seattle (cargo only) «..------+-ecscceeceeeseenees 2,195 
4,189 
SEABOARD AIRWAYS 
Blow Wertiebemh oc cccccccccccccccccccccccsccescsescceesses 1,403 
New York-New Orleans ......--. 666 -csscccnceeewcewweeerns 1,273 
Blow Vertt-BBeSte cc ccccccccccccccccccssccescsvescevesseces 203 


WATERMAN AIRLINE 














York-New Orleans .....-..--ccceccesecccccees eietesdo 


GREAT LAKES STORAGE AND MOVING CO. (cargo only) 
Between all points in the United States and in Alaska, over 










Milwaukee-St. Louis 
Twin Cities-St. Louis 
Detroit-Louisville .. 
Cleveland-St. Louis . 
Louisville-Twin Cities 
Cincinnati-Twin Cities 
ES cic iadnceweneccs dlssedeseevsses 
Columbus-Des Moines ....... biiicnedwedennse ited, din dee ti 
nD is one sahe cd eeabddecarcccvcesceseesee 


i 
Hl 
: 
i 


| Govives Elz: & 


lis: 


ARTHUR W. GLOSE 
Between airports in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York 
and Delaware and airports in 32 states. Cargo only. 


Denver-Los . gcccasddcssaudetaccesuancacsdacacersdese 840 
Demver-Galt Lake «........-ccceccc ccc cec ces ccceeeeeeeneeces 435 
DEED EME wccccccvececcopcecsecessecccegccecccetoces 373 
EE ToBhc Aa wwceestaccsedvoces ds ccscbsscstocdecesocccs 1% 
nL 2. snd Secebanece ahindatsednedwacesucseseuds 2 
DE wccecccccesccecectcsscccccccctccccessesoces 1% 
ES 46 ce kathawanesshenseetncnesevdessenesen< 6l 
POD cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccessecees 309 
EE EOD ale dine Judd cuits ceudseccdcboeseodwea ee u 
E28 cons nosed eseveccesebbansbe chkutadas 251 
GenmG FJumotion-DurOngo ..... 2.2 .cccccccsccccccsccssesess - 
sceaneusbons cheneedscccges codeine sinnies ot 178, 

ED UE ocencecceccceccdnoccesccsccese covesccdsecs 52 
3,273 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD (filed by Trustees) 
Asks same routes as Rio Grande Motor Way shown above 3,273 


WILLIS DAY STORAGE CO. (cargo only) 
Between all suitable airports in the United States. 


INDIANA MOTOR BUS CO. 
8 ETSI, chica SS Fee A, 255 


Twin Cities-Watertown-Miles City-Billings on the one hand 
and Aberdeen on the other; Watertown on the one hand 
a City and Billings on the other (persons and 


B. M. STUART & SONS 
Houston-St. Louis 


z 


Springfield-Bristol .............0.000000. 
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GREYHOUND CORP. (See helicopter applications) 

BURLINGTON TRANSPORTATION CO. (See helicopter 
applications) 

ASBURY PARK-NEW YORE TRANSIT CORP. (See helicopter ap- 


GRAND TOTAL OF ALL MILEAGE ................ 


(In the majority of cases, mileage shown is taken from official rec- 
ords of the Civil Aeronautics Board. In applications where the com- 
pany gives no mileage, it has been conservatively estimated, where 
possible, by American Aviation. Applications for indefinite routes can- 
not, of course, be estimated —Editor’s note) 
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IS INTERNATIONAL 


GER AND CARGO 

PLANES of many nations 

will ply the air after the war. That 
is a certainty! 

The problems involved are 
totally different from any that ever 
confronted the world because 
there is only one air... inter- 
national air! 


The necessity immediately to study 
these problems is forced upon us by the 
rapid ascendancy of global military avi- 
ation. Prior to this war, aviation ranked 
in 40th place the industries of 
the United States, Today it is No. 1. 
Four years ago, all of the domestic 
Airlines in the United States operated a 
total of about only 265 transport planes 
-«-and received public patronage for 
only about half of their capacity. Now, 
in a single month, we build more than 
25 times that number of aircraft. 
Before 1939, American pilots made 
about 33 transatlantic flights. During 
this one year of 1943, tens of thousands 
of flights will be made over the Atlantic 
Ocean alone. Our Army Air Transport 
Command, and our Airlines under the 
Army’s direction, fly millions of miles 
daily, over oceans and continents, over 
jungles and arctic regions. 


* * * 


International air traffic, therefore, is be- 
ing debated in our Congress and in the 
political, economic and social 
ne oe 
ment and by officials of other nations. 
Our President has appointed an inter- 
committee to seek answers 
to the many momentous questions 


involved. 


The regulations evolved by these men, 
working in co-operation with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, with the approval 
of the President and Congress, will 
affect every nation. 

We cannot escape the consequences 
any more than we can escape air itself. 
Because air brings all peoples closer to- 
gether, these men ere making the blue- 
print for how best for us to Jive together. 

2- &. ~~ 
There is no adequate precedent to guide 
these architects of our new world. 
Theirs is a more imperative pioneering 
job than faced our ancient ancestors 


turies for the transition from the flat 
world to transportation around the 
world. 

But the speed of the airplane, its free- 
dom to travel in any direction, over land 
and water alike, create changes at a rate 
faster and on a scale vaster than have 
ever challenged men before. Therefore, 
our committeemen must 

factors that are as different, both 
in kind and degree, from elements 
inherent in land-and-water 
tion, as air itself differs from the earch 
it surrounds, 

— = f= 

The surface of the earth is divided into 
many ‘pieces’: oceans, continents, 
islands and topographical barriers. In 
contrast, air is all in one “piece.” 

Everyone is air-linked by the conti- 
nuity of air to everyone else on earth. 
Every country equally is exposed to the 
constructive use of air and equally is 
vulnerable to its destructive misuse. Be- 
cause airplanes travel above the earth, 
no nation can ensconce itself behind 
surface boundary lines or buffer states. 

a oe * 
While a major obligation is to maintain 
aerial for our own nation’s 
we must recognize that air is 


not local, but universal. y ic 
encom all of the earth. Therefore 
the well-being of all countries is becom- 
ing more interdependent in ratio to the 
speed and volume of air transportation. 

There is no better way to insure our 
nation’s future in the air than to follow 
the American way. Private enterprise 
developed our Airline industry, making 
possible the foundation upon which we 
built our war-expanded aviation—a 
foundation so firm that quickly we over- 
took and surpassed the totalitarian 
nations. 

Ne ER 
In order that the benefits of postwar 
commercial use of the air may be avail- 
able to all peoples, we favor govern- 
mentally regulated international Airline 
competition. 

Before this war the Airlines of the 
United States led the world. During this 
war they are measuring up to unprece- 
dented demands both at home and over- 
seas. There is no question as to their 
ability to continue to Jo so after the 
war. 

However, what is more important 
than the ambition of any one Airline is 
the furtherance of our national welfare, 
in the new relationship of peoples in 
our changing world. Therefore the post- 
war-air program must be predicated 
upon agreements between nations. 

* *¢ * 
In the final analysis our status in 
world-air is a matter of individual re- 
sponsibility. Air-rules cannot make of 
us an airfaring nation. They can only 
give us the opportunity, along with 
other countries, to utilize the air most 


effectively. 
A. N. KEMP es 


President, AMERICAN AIRLINES, Inc. 











AMERICAN AVIATION 


t Voice of American Aeronautics 


Ist and 15th of each month 
viation yir transportation — 
equipment financial — 


the war effort 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 


AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY 

t news for the industry executive A daily report 

»m Washington to the most important 
Were lictala=Melaeial-wal-lilela 


ey: 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 


AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY 


@ Buys de to aviation management personnel 
ublished’twice a year. Every name and title that 


I ausfr y 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 


AMERICAN AVIATION REPORTS 


@ Monthly financial and statistical reports on airline 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 


UNIVERSAL AIRLINE SCHEDULES 


-ommercial aviation Complete 
schedules. rates. regulations, etc 


ATION ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ne . WASHINGTON 4, 





SNOW “GRASSHOPPER’”’ 


The famous Piper L-4 “Grasshopper” plane, noted for its observation 
communication and liaison work with the Armed Forces, does these jobs 
just as efficiently in snow-bound territory. Replacing its wheels with 
skis, it becomes a Snow “Grasshopper The varied wartime experience 


of Piper planes paves the way to a finer peacetime Piper Cub for you. 


‘aS 


PIPER 74 


Points the Way to Wings for All Americans 


FREE BOOKLET ON HOW TO FLY. Send today for your 
copy of the easy-to-understand booklet “You, Too, Can 
Fly!" If you also want the full-color Piper catalog, enclose 
10c in stamps or coin for postage-handling. Piper Aircraft 
Corporation, Dept. AA83, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 





Ansett Airways Head Seeks 
U.S. Line; Fights Monopoly 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 


| cagyseenen MYLES ANSETT, 


president of Ansett Airways, of 


Australia, who is in this country on a month’s visit, is anxious to 
operate an airline between Australia and the United States after the war 
and would use American equipment in the operation if he is successful 


in obtaining the route. 


A slight, agile, and self-confident trans- 
port executive who also has other inter- 
ests in Australia, Ansett is a rugged in- 
dividualist, an independent, and defi- 
nitely pro-Amer- 
ican in his think- 
ing. A month ago 
he passed through 
the country on 
his way to Eng- 
land, and will re- 
turn to his home 
country sometime 
in August. Well 
versed in air 
transport prob- 
lems, and believ- 
ing in competition 
and high utiliza- 
tion of equipment, 
Mr. Ansett is hopeful that his company 
will be / Australia’s airline crossing the 
Pacific eastward to the United States. 

Before the war Ansett Airways oper- 

ated about 2,500 route miles internally 
in Australia, but when the U. S. entered 
the war the entire operation was turned 
over to the U. S. Army’s Service of 
Supply for its exclusive use under con- 
tract. The company had only three 
transport planes, and all of the five air- 
lines in the country had only a total 
of about 14 or 15 transports before the 
war. 
Mr. Ansett explained that in addition 
to his own company, the other operators 
are: Australian National Airways, owned 
by five ping companies, and operat- 
ing inte routes; Quantas Empire Air- 
wa operating externally in connection 
with” British Overseas Airways Corp. of 
Great Britain (part of the Empire 5 +e 
tem); ' Guinea irways, operating - 
tween Adelaide and Darwin; and Rob- 
bins and Miller, operating between Perth 
and Darwin. There are a few smaller 
companies of minor consequence. 

Generally ing, airlines are reg- 
ulated and licensed much as they are in 
the United States, but one major ex- 
ception is that no company is permitted 
to own and operate its own communica- 
tions or airways system. The govern- 
ment has complete control of all com- 
Sone and supplies all airports as 
well. 

Mr. Ansett is opposed to monopolies, 
and he is seanenie opposed to surface 
carriers operating airlines, at least op- 
erating them off their own surface routes. 
He is opposed to government ownership, 
and believes, very strongly that Australia 
should seek more American capital and 
work toward closer relationships with 





Ansett 


the ee, as opposed to control . 


All Australian airlines 

se used U. go gag almost exclu- 

y; said, operating tech- 
much the ; 
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company has ambitions to fly the Pacific, 
and he believes one company from his 
country, and one from the United States, 
could handle all of the available traffic. 
He sees no reason.for a British airline 
operating across the Pacific. 

He believes no Pacific operation is pos- 
sible without a_ substantial mail pay 
which would amount, in a sense, to a 
subsidy, at least until traffic developed 
sufficiently. He is opposed to the use of 
the word “subsidy,” and believes all 
governmental payments should be for 
carrying the mail. 

It seemed rather certain in discussions 
with him that Australia will not permit 
an American company to operate into 
its country unless reciprocal rights are 
granted to an Australian concern. Mr. 
Ansett believes the civil aeronautics 
boards or agencies of each country are 
equipped to work out the necessary 
rights and to determine the operators. 





Visits South America : 









CAB Member Josh Lee (right) is shown 
alighting from a Pan American-Grace Airways 
plane in Buenos Aires in company with Harold 
J. Roig, president of the airline, during Lee's 
recent tour of South America. 


















Cut Rate 

A commentary on the lack of 
postwar planning in Washington oc- 
curred the other day when an avia- 
tion consultant was lunching with 
a manufacturer. 

“How much will you charge me 
to digest all of the government's 
postwar plans,” the manufacturer 


asked. 

“Two cents,” the consultant re- 
plied. 

“That’s an outrageous price,” 
came back the reply. “It isn’t 
worth it.” 











He pointed out that Pan American Air- 
ways was refused admittance to Au- 
stralia because PAA, as a private com- 
pany, could not grant rights to an Au- 
stralian company to land at Hawaii and 
enter the U. S., and the U. S. govern- 
ment was reluctant at that time to grant 
any such rights because of the Japanese 
situation. 

Mr. Ansett said the movement in Eng- 
land to discard the monopolistic idea fer 
postwar air transport is gaining ground, 
and said he felt confident that no single 
company could adequately represent 
Great Britain in global flying. He be- 
lieves the job is too big for one com- 
pany and that it should be handled by 
individual companies flying in various 
parts of the world. 


‘De-Germanization’ of 
South American Lines 


Nearly Complete—Lee 


Immediate steps should be taken to 
satisfy the demand for air transport 
equipment in Central and South Amer- 
ica, in the opinion of CAB Member Josh 
Lee, who returned last fortnight from a 
six-week’s tour of the Latin countries. 

“If we can possibly spare any equip- 
ment from the war effort—planes, motors, 
and parts—we should send them to our 
neighbors to the south, not only as a 
goodwill gesture but to complete the de- 
Germanization of airlines in these coun- 
tries,” he said. 

“De-Germanization” is nearly accom- 
plished in South America, Lee reported. 

“I saw only 10 Junkers and 2 Focke- 
Wulfes on the whole trip” he said. “No 
doubt there are many more in service, 
but I am sure they would not be in use 
if it were possible for South American 
operators to get American planes. The 
German ships are difficult to keep in re- 
pair as spare parts have been cut off.” 

The former Senator observed that most- 
ly small planes are being manufactured 
in South America, presumably for local 
service off through routes. The accent 
is being placed on domestic rather than 
international aviation, he feels. 

Lee visited a plant at Lima, Peru 
where the fuselage of a single-motored, 
five-passenger plane is being produced 
with wooden frame and fabric covering 
American-made motors are being in- 
stalled. 

At Cordova, Argentina, a plant is mak- 
ing motors alone. At Rio de Janiero, a 
small, plywood cargo plane is in produc- 
tion, he said. A metal pursuit plane is 
“on the line” at Buenos Aires. 
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AND-OPERATED 


ROTARY SHEAR 


Here is a fast, accurate tool for trimming light sheets up to 16-gauge 








mild steel. Light-weight and operated by hand, this machine is readily in- 
stalled and ready for operation by simply mounting to bench or mobile 
unit for portable use. 

In design, this Model 06 has many distinct advantages. It incorporates 
the unique Quickwork shearing principle used in the large power operated 
Quickwork Rotary Shears. In spite of the fact that it has inclined plane 
cutter shafts, there are no projections beyond the upper cutter. Even the 
stripper may be removed to facilitate close work or for cutting on short 
radii. Deep throat, 18 in., permits handling of large sheets. 

Power Equipment—Special Attachments— Information on spe- 
cial attachments or power equipment for use with the Model 06 is avail- 


able on request. 
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"Ga RM QUICKWORK-WHITING DIVISION 


ECSORPGRATIGON 





15647 LATHROP AVENUE, HARVEY, ILL. 
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The Aviation Industry Is Served by Whiting Corporation with Cranes 
Matched Maintenance and Handling Equipment 
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the International 


At the same time the question of a 
representative on the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Postwar Aviation Policy 
remains unsettled. Milo Perkins, who 
was oe a of BEW, was de- 
brickbats bet the exchange of verbal 

bats between Vice-President Wal- 
oye = in which 
Perkins 


of Commerce Jesse 
also was involved. 
ww = Sper geal lg alimamel 


of og Be Re for sub- 
mission to the t and for con- 
sideration at proposed international con- 
ferences. 


In the absence of any word to the 
contrary, it is assumed t Brinckerhoff 
will continue to represent the organiza- 
tion on the subcommittee, the OEW 
spokesman said. 


The Air rt Division actually 
comes in one of the lower organizational 
brackets of OEW. At the top, dealing 
with exports and imports, is the Office 
of Economic Warfare Analysis, of which 
William T. Stone is the assistant director 
Under this office is the Tech- 


eration with the 
d and the 


ths Fa ll a Policy Association in charge 
of its Washington office. Rayner was a 
regi director of the old Surplus 


ional 

Marketing Administration and for a num- 
ber of years was Far Eastern representa- 
tive of one of the major oil companies 
in Singapore. Brinckerhoff is widely 
known for his work in the aviation in- 
surance field, with offices in New ow 

Philip Amram, former ‘eyes 
lawyer’ and member of the U. Ss. _-- 
tor’s staff, who y headed the 
Transport weak into the South. 


Di 
west pacific area spring to organize 
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_BEW Air Transport Division Will 
Continue; Perkins’ Post Vacant 


the BEW in the Pacific islands, 
ont Srindietieal wapiaoed him as chief. 

an’ Ge Ge ceeds werk 
ram was to org wor 
with the Office of Imports. 

Answering inquiries regarding the 
present status of the Air Transport Divi- 
sion, James Hasselman, OEW informa- 
tion director, agp that it is in = 
sense a postwar P. anning ency, ut 
will make its experience and data gained 
during the past geet he A aga avail- 
able to planning Many ob- 
servers have felt er ‘the old BEW Air 

rt Division would be in a posi- 
tion to figure prominently in postwar 
international air transportation. 


Yount Heads AAFTC 


An Army Air Forces Training Com- 
mand has been established under Maj. 
Gen. Barton K. Yount, combining the 
Technical Training and Flying Training 
Commands. The reorganization is in- 
tended to effect economy in operations 
and maximum utilization of personnel and 
training facilities. The new co 
which assumes all the duties and authori- 
ties of its two predecessors, is the first 
major evidence of a leveling-off in the 
Army’s training program. It will operate 
flight and technical schools and super- 
vise all AAF training programs from its 
headquarters at Fort Worth, Tex. 
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New AAF eae This is the A 
Air Forces new insignia for planes, which 
said to improve visibility 60 per cent. 
AAF units throughout the world have been di 
rected to apply the insignia to their plan 
immediately. 
















Col. Westlake to Head 
AAF Publicity Activity 


Col. William Westlake, former Chicago 
newspaper man and member of the 
Transcontinental Western Air news bu- 
reau, has been placed in charge of the 
Bureau of Public Relations of the U. S. 
Army Air Force. He has been on active | 
duty since Feb. 1, 1941. 

He will serve as assistant to Maj. Gen. 
Alexander D. Surles, director of the War 
Department’s Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions, directly under Gen. H. H. Arnold. 
His appointment presages a measure of 
return of AAF publicity activities fol- 
lowing the long interim in which it wags 
definitely sidetracked by the depart- 
ment. 















Two Senators on 


Global Tour will 





Study Deals on Foreign Air Bases 


eet contracts provide for the turning over of hundreds of Amer- 
ican-built military airports to foreign nations six months after the war 
ends, members of the Truman Committee recently charged and directed 
two members of their group embarking on a world-encircling trip to 


probe the situation. 

The two members making the trip are 
Sen. James Mead (D., N. Ses and Sen. 
Ralph Brewster (R., Me. 

“It is our un FB Pt my that hundreds 
of fine airports have been built and 
are being built with American money 
in foreign areas and that these fields 
will revert to the countries in which 
they are located six months after the 
war ends,” Mead told the press, before 
leaving the country. “If there is any- 
thing in lend-lease in reverse, we cer- 
tainly should have some _ concessions 
which permit our commercial planes to 
land on the fields and use their facilities 
in the postwar era.” 

*Mead and Brewster were also ordered 
by Chairman Truman (D., Mo.) to ob- 
tain information for the Committee on 
(1) transportation and supply by sea, 
air, highway and rail and (2) quality 
and condition of repair and replacement 
of parts, including engines received from 
the U. S. and quantity or percentage 
found unusable by reason of faulty man- 
ufacture. 

In discharging its duties investigat- 

ing the war program said, his 
Committee deemed it “not enough just 
to follow the goods to the country’s 
borders.” He said: 
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“There must also be assurance that 
such goods reach the fighting fronts 
quickly and in good condition and that 
they are, in fact, what the fighting forces 
have asked for and need. Also there 
must be assurance that the vast sums 
which are being expended abroad for 
airfields, harbor and rail facilities and 
the like are economically spent to the 
end that the initial cost be kept to a 
minimum and that this country obtain 
therefrom the maximum possible post- 
war benefit and international good will.” hen 

He continued: “It is especially import- v4 
ant that the Congress acquaint itself now 
with the arrangements which are being 
made abroad in the name of the United 
States by the numerous representatives 
of the many special agencies authorized 
to expend funds and to distribute Amer- 
ican property. The time to correct mis- 
takes is at their inception. The time 
to obtain equitable settlements of our 4 
postwar rights to use airfields and other 
properties built and paid for by us is 
now. We must do our utmost to win 
the war speedily and also to contribute 
our full share to a postwar atmosphere 
that will be conducive to an endurable 
peace.” 
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CURTISS COMMANDO 


SHOUTING “GERONIMO,” American Paratroops drop on vital installa- 
tions behind enemy lines. They get there fast . . . and in force . . . in great 
C-46 Army Transports known as “troopships of the sky.” Because of 
their ability to transport Jeeps, supplies, and field artillery as well, 
Curtiss Commandos are among the most potent weapons in the United 
Nations’ war bag. 

Many B. F. Goodrich products fly with the winged army. Silvertown 
Tires and ET Brakes mean better ground con- 
trol; De-Icers mean safety in icing conditions; 4 
and Bullet Sealing Fuel Cells mean protection Lt Mee Ct LOace 
from enemy action. 

For the brilliant part it has already played in 4 ° 
war theatres, and for its promise of even greater | ‘Goodrich 
future performance, B. F. Goodrich salutes the 
Curtiss Commando—Plane-of-the-Month! 
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MAKE A BRAKE TUBE THAT WILL FUNCTION 
EFFICIENTLY IN TEMPERATURES FROM 
“400° F. TO 65° F. BELOW ZERO 
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E NEW Air Corps specification was clear enough. 

I It said that from now on expander tubes for ET 

brakes must operate efficiently in any temperature 

ranging from about 400° F. to 65° F. below zero. That 
was the challenge to B. F. Goodrich engineers. 


The high temperature figure wasn't a problem. 
Expander tubes were already made to stand that tem- 
perature because of the terrific energy and heat they 
must absorb in stopping heavy, fast-landing planes. 
The real challenge was the 65° F. below zero figure. 
Expander tubes had been acceptable before if they 
functioned efficiently at -40° F. 


The effect of this intense cold on all rubber is to 
make it brittle and cause it to crack when flexed. Since 
the main component of an expander tube is synthetic 
rubber, and since the tube must flex to function, the 
tendency to crack at low temperatures had to be over- 
come. And there was another problem. The oil, which 
had been changed in the brake tube to obtain better 
flow at low temperatures, was more destructive. To lick 
these problems acompletely new brake tube was needed. 


B. F. Goodrich engineers met the challenge two 
ways: First, a change was made in the shape of the tube 


MAKERS OF B. F. GOODRICH TIRES AND OVER 8O RUBBER 
AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR AIRPLANES 
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opening (see opposite page), which meant that less 
flexing of the cold tube was required for efficient opera- 
tion. This greatly relieved the strain on the tube and 
reduced its tendency to crack at the edges. But the 
problem of brittleness was still a factor, and the effects 
of the new, more destructive brake fluid still had to be 
overcome. This meant a completely new synthetic rub- 
ber compound was needed. 


Calling on their long experience in compounding 
synthetic rubber compositions, B. F. Goodrich chem- 
ists worked out a combination of synthetic rubbers 
which they believed would give the necessary resil- 
ience at -65° F., work efficiently up to 400° F., and resist 
the destructive effects of the new brake fluid. Sample 
brake tubes were made of this compound and tested 
as shown on the opposite page. The results of these 
tests (which were more severe than those prescribed 
by the Air Corps) proved that the new B. F. Goodrich 
Compound could meet Air Corps specifications. 


This is just one more example of the way B. F. Good- 
rich engineering and research meet changing require- 
ments quickly . . . and come through with the satis- 
factory solution. 





Awarded te 
seven plants 


















Changes in compounding and tube construction mean 


GETTER BRAKING AT 63° BELOW 


Change in shape of tube opening greatly im- 
proved its operating efficiency at low temperatures. As 
shown at right (A), brake tubes used to have a com- 
pletely flat opening. As a result, excessive strain was 
concentrated at the edges when the tube expanded. 
This caused cracking—especially at low temperatures 
—and eventually led to complete rupture. To solve this 
problem, B. F. Goodrich engineers changed the shape 
of the tube opening (B) to leave small bulges at the 
edges, which increased the arc at each edge. Thus flex- 
ing and strain at the edges were reduced considerably, 
and one of the main causes of tube failure at low tem- 
peratures was eliminated. 








New compound put through grueling performance test: 
Sample expander tubes made of a new synthetic rubber compound 
developed in B. F. Goodrich Laboratories were first placed in a hot 
drum (1) at 400° F. for 24 hours. During this time they were flexed 
4,400 times with normal brake clearances. Then the tubes were 
transferred to a cold box (2) at —65° F., kept there 72 hours, then 
flexed 12 times. The cycle was repeated, and upon completion, the 
tubes were dissected to see if failures had started at any points. No 
failures were found. 
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GEORGIE GREMLIN STRAINED HIS BRAIN ON THIS 


CAN YOU SCORE 100%7 





Complete the ten statements by simply picking 
the one correct part (a, b or c) following each 
numbered statement. See if you can get them all. 



































tube brake clearances should be kept 
between 15-1000ths and 65-1000ths of an inch 
a. Higher or lower clearances cause gremlinitis. 
b. Clearances under 15-1000ths cause excessive 

drag; over 65-1000ths impair brake efficiency. 
c. Improper clearances cause “‘tube spin.” 


drag should be guarded against 
a. Drag causes overheating, which may lead to 
tube failure. 
b. Drag causes ugly skid marks on runways. 
c. Drag upsets pilots’ nerves. 
tube brake frames should be inspected 


every 100 hrs. for cracked or broken torque lugs 


a. Broken lugs should be contributed to the scrap 
drive immediately. 

b. Broken lugs may seriously damage lining. 

c. With damaged lugs brake might overexpand. 


nm every 100-hr. check-up, you should pay partic- 
attention to an E. T. brake’s retractor springs 


a. Damaged springs cause improper brake pres- 
sure release and result in drag. 

b. A retractor spring is very interesting. 

c. It is important to see if spring is retracted. 


The condition of the expander tube should be 
checked every 100 hrs. to. . . 


a. Look for any signs of cracking, which would 
lead to tube failure. 


b. See if its air pressure is holding up. 
c. Check its basic resilience ratio. 
should never be operated when wheel is 
removed from axle because... 


a. It’s against regulations. 





b. It will harden the brake controls. 


c. It will cause severe damage and result in brake 
failure. 


qi: type of brake fluid should always be 
used because... 


a. Wrong fluid might corrode the brake drums. 
b. Wrong fluid might have wrong compression. 


c. Wrong fluid will cause excessive swelling of rub- 
ber parts and result in erratic brake operation. 







kes should be bied for trapped air because . . . 
a. Trapped air causes tube oxidation. 

b. Soft action will result if not bled properly. 

c. Trapped air throws wheels out of balance. 







ydraulic fittings, connections, and lines should 
be checked for leakage daily because . . . 
a. Leakage results in poor brake performance. 


b. Hydraulic fluid is expensive; we can’t afford to 
let it.leak away. 


c. Leaking fluid will damage the wheels. 





Bearing cones and cuffs should be thoroughly 
cleaned and repacked with grease every 100 
flying hours because... 
a. The crew chief says this is a “must.” 
b. Any dirt or chips present will cause serious dam- 
age to the bearings. 
c. Gremlins hang out in the cones and cuffs and 
must be removed. 





WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


Each correct answer counts 10. 1-b, 2-a, 
3-b, 4-a, 5-a, 6-c, 7-c, 8-b, 9-a, 10-b. 

















This is one of a series of maintenance quizzes prepared 
for ground crew trainees of the U. S. Army Air Forces 
Technical Training Command. It is our hope that this 
series will help all maintenance men get maximum ser- 
vice, safety, and efficiency from military, commercial, and 
civilian aviation equipment. 


8B. F. GOODRICH, AERONAUTICAL DIVISION, AKRON, O. 
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Parks Wants a Postwar Conference 





Air College President Advocates U. S. 
Meeting ‘Away From Washington’ 


- Cae of all aviation interests to work out postwar air 
problems with particular reference to opening up the airways of the 
world to the planes of the U. S. as well as all other countries, has been 
advocated by Oliver L. Parks, president of Parks Air College, East St. 
Louis, IIL, and president of the Southwest Aviation Conference. 


Parks believes the conference should 
be held at the earliest opportunity some- 
where in the 


jects of the meet- 
ing, he said no 
monopoly of the 


“Our airline 
pilots will expect 
to observe regu- 
lations in other 
countries. Our 





Parks 
nation has the same right to ask similar 
observance of rules by visiting airmen or 
foreign airline pilots,” he said. 

“I want to emphasize the point that the 


statesmen who represent the United 
States at the future peace councils must 
go there with the idea firmly implanted 
in their minds that our country must 
gain and hold airways rights to all in- 
habited parts of the world. Why? Be- 
cause the world of tomorrow will be 
governed by force of example, if not by 
direct control, from the cultural centers 
whence emanate the principal airlines. 
“The aviation leaders of our nation 
ought to meet in conference—and soon. 
That conference should enlist the best 
thought from the engineering division of 
aviation, aircraft manufacturing, air 


| transport, military air forces, and the 
| government departments having to do 
| with civilian aviation. 


“The objectives by and in behalf of 


Bis S. aviation at the forthcoming peace 


council should be formulated and stated 
clearly by those who are in aviation. The 
statement should be of such logical force- 
fulness as to win the immediate support 
of the national public. 

“It is recommended that such confer- 
ence be held, not in Washington, but 
somewhere in the central part of the 
country. In Washington there is too 
much speaking up for the interests of 
other nations. Call this proposal selfish, 
call it provincial, call it nationalistic— 
what you will—but the fact remains that 
this conference of, by and for the avia- 
tion industry must be scheduled any- 
where away from Washington. In the 
interior of our country will be heard 
more clearly the utterances of speakers 
who undertake to state principles for 
aviation’s own national consideration as 
deserving foremost attention. 

“At the conference our purposes must 
be given full consideration from the 
viewpoint of this nation’s best interests 
alone. That policy having been determined, 
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Aviation Calendar 


August 2—CAB Chairman L. 
Welch Pogue speaker at Oklahoma 


cast on Mutual network, 9:15 to 
9:30 p. m. 

August 3—CAB hearing on Paci- 
fic Alaska Airways, Inc., mail com- 


August 3—L. Welch Pogue ad- 
dresses Tulsa, Okla., Chamber of 
Commerce on “Air Service to Small 
Cities.” 

August 19—Braniff Airways, Inc., 
special stockholders meeting, Okla- 
homa City, to consider increase in 
common stock from 400,000 to 1,- 
500,000 shares. 

September 8—CAB hearing on 
United Air Lines extension, New 
York-Hartford-Boston. 

Week of October 18—Annual 
meeting American Welding Society, 


Chicago, Ill. Aircraft Section, 
October 21. 
November 4-6—Annual meeting 


Aero Medical Asociation, New Or- 
leans, La 











then let our statesmen go to the peace 
councils ready to meet the stipulations 
proposed by other nations for their rights 
in world-wide flight.” 


‘, 


Gill Robb Wilson Begins 
4th Term at Helm of NAA 


Gill Robb Wilson was re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors in Washington July 13. This will be 
Wilson’s fourth term. A board mee 
replaced the regular annual meeting 
the association because of. wartime travel 
restrictions. 

Harry K. Coffey, of Portland, Ore., and 
William R. Enyart and James R. Graham 
of New York, were re-elected vice-presi- 
dents. William P. Redding was re-elected 
executive vice-president. Richard C. 
Palmer, secretary of the National Air- 
craft War Production Council, Washing- 
ton, was elected secretary, and Reginald 
G. Coombe, of the Hanover Trust Co., 
New York, was elected treasurer. 

Three new directors were named as fol- 
lows: Dudley H. Dorr, of Boston; Glen 
Eastburn, of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, and Lowell H. Swenson, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. They replaced Frank 
Tichenor and William Brinckerhoff of 
New York, and A. I. Lodwick. Directors 
whose terms expire this year were re- 
elected as follows: Roger Wolfe Kahn, 
New York; C. C. Thompson, Chicago; 
Stanley Draper, Oklahoma City; Stanley 
Wallbank, Denver; George Logan, St. 
Louis, and Harry Bruno, New York. 

On the executive committee of the 
board of directors the following were 
named: William R. Enyart, Wayne W. 
Parrish, William P. Redding, James Gra- 
ham, with the president and treasurer 
serving ex-officio. 


Canada-Britain Air Mail 
Service is Established 


Regular air mail service from Canada 
to Great Britain, with one plane a week, 
was inaugurated last fortnight, according 
to information given American Aviation 
by the Canadian War Information Serv- 
ice. Return air mail service from Britain 
will be irregular. 

This mail service will be in addition 
to “airgraph” and “blue letter” dispatches 
carried by bombers for the armed forces, 
government officials and other official 
mail. It will be flown by the RCAF. 








An Amphibious C-47 in Flight 














‘This experimental amphibious C-47 cargo plane is undergoing tests at Wright Field. In 


flight, its landing gear retracts into the floats. Rudders help guide the plane in water. 


Tests 


next winter by Materiel) Command engineers may prove that this plane cam also land on ice 


and snow. 
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NLESS the United States 

makes wise plans now for the 
disposition of surplus transport air- 
craft and for the handling of air 
transport production capacity, “our 
progress in air transportation and 
aircraft development may be ar- 
rested for a decade,” L. Welch 
Pogue, chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, said in Los Angeles 
on July 27. 

In a significant speech at the Los 

ag Aviation Forum, Pogue discussed 

the bill introduced in Congress (H. R. 
2959) _ Placing responsibility in CAB for 
han surplus aircraft. 

While agreeing that the Board should 
have a large part to play in handling 
these ae revealed that the 
Board favors forming a corporation, the 
board -of directors of which would in- 
aa representatives of the Army, Navy, 
fins y Te Treasury, Commerce Dept., 


The CAB chairman also asserted that 
“any postwar planning which does not 


provide for aagressive, practical appli- 
cation in the factories of this country 
just as soon as the war program permits, 
is a form of self-de 


lusion.” 

Pogue warned that if surplus aircraft 
are gd peddled to the “highest bidder, 
the U. S. can be reasonably sure of the 
follewing consequences 

“1. A vast and costly defense reserve 
will have been wasted. 

“2. The transport aircraft market will 
be glutted for years to come. 





Plan Now for Disposition of | 
Surplus Aircraft, Pogue Urges 


“3. The capacity to manufacture and 
develop transport aircraft will suffer a 
blow from which it will take years to 
recover. 

“This last consequence would be the 
gravest by far. Of course, the posses- 
sion of a static reserve fleet of several 
thousand transport aircraft in condition 
to fly provides only short-term defense 
insurance. In this business let us place 
no dependence upon fixed and unchang- 
ing structures. No instrument of war or 
peace becomes obsolete so fast as an air- 
plane. Aviation preparedness for either 
war or peace can only be represented by 
the power and capacity to supply con- 
tinuously new and improved aircraft. 
Other nations have forgotten this truth 
to their everlasting regret. Let us never 
forget it. 

“When we talk about surplus aircraft 
the first. questions one asks are, how 
many aircraft are we talking about, and 
what kinds of aircraft? In the first place, 
we can largely eliminate combat aircraft 
from consideration because most of them 
will not be available for sale or disposal 
on the open market. Perhaps it would 
be possible to convert some bomber 
types for transport operation. However, 
this would be a most costly and ineffi- 
cient undertaking. Further, to increase 
in this fashion the large surplus of trans- 
pest aircraft which will surely be on 

d at the war’s end would be ‘carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle’ with a vengeance. 
There remain the transports and the 
smaller types of aircraft used for train- 
ing, courier service and the like. These 
are the principal kinds of aircraft we are 
talking about . . . 
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Grand Rapids Industries 1 teete: Some 40,000 citizens turned out on 
July 4 to see a “Wings for Victory" demonstration in the air of the CG-4-A glider, Sentinel 


and Skyfarer planes made by Grand Rapids Industries, Inc., 


an association of 15 Michigan 


furniture manufacturers who have announced they are in the lightplane industry to stay. The 
association is headed by Frederick H. Mueller, president, and Charles M. Kindel, vice president. 
After the war the Skyfarer will be offered as a “foolproof” low-cost family plane. 
been acquired from General Aircraft Corp. 
‘Rapids-made glider at the demonstration. 


Rights have 


Picture above shows a jeep loaded in a Grand 
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“War is a hard master. Many of these 
aircraft which are put into service wil] 
not appear in the final inventory. How- 
ever, in terms of peacetime civil air 
transportation, by any method of esti- 
mate, the number will be very large. In 
1940, the United States output of avia- 
tion gasoline for all purposes was ap~ 
proximately 619,000,000 gallons. Under 
the normal peacetime standards of air. 
craft utilization, this gasoline would be 
only sufficient to operate approximately 
2,000 of the sort of planes which would 
be represented by this surplus. This 
rough measure may serve to place the 
magnitude of our surplus problem in 
broad perspective. Also, it should afford 
food for sober thought upon any proposi- 
tion to maintain in continuous operation 
large numbers of transport aircraft which 


are markedly less efficient in the use of 


gasoline than would be new types de- 
signed to take full advantage of latest 
developments in aircraft and engine de- 
sign and improvements in aviation 
ue 


“Assuming the very best possible job 
to have been done by the Army and the 
Navy in their specifications and designs, 
all the aircraft which will have been pro- 
duced by the summer of 1944 will be 
obsolete as compared with aircraft which 
incorporate all of the known develop- 
ments and improvements then available. 
Not only would it be possible now to de- 
sign and build an airplane more efficient 
than any pre-war type—it would be pos- 
sible to improve on every plane now be- 
ing built. 
the price we pay for progress. It is a 
cheap price when the value of improve- 
ments is considered. But it means that 
probably every plane in the class of sur- 


plus transport aircraft at the end of the § 


war will, even if otherwise in good con- 
dition, be obsolete in terms of what our 
factories are then capable of producing. 
Or, perhaps I might better say “what our 
factories should then be capable of pro- 
ducing.” I shall discuss this distinction 
later. At the moment, I suggest that the 
state of preparedness of our factories for 
peacetime production at the war's end 
should have a most important bearing 
upon the whole problem of surplus trans- 
port aircraft. 


“A closely related factor which I shall 
merely mention is the need for an in- 
telligent program of tapering off produc- 
tion at the war’s close. In all probabil- 
ity the aircraft manufacturing industry 
will still be running at high volume, and 
the surplus of aircraft will inevitably be 
increased by some unavoidable further 
production. We shall indeed be derelict, 
however, if we do not exercise the great- 
est care and wisdom toward preventing 
needless swelling then of the formidable 
surplus which will already be on hand. 


“As I have previously indicated, the 
lack of a well worked out plan for coping 
with the surplus aircraft problem would 
doubtless result in the government’s fol- 
lowing the traditional policy of knocking 
down all surplus equipment to the high- 
est bidder, with consequent saturation of 
both domestic and foreign markets. In 
addition to the unhappy consequences 
such a course would have upon the man- 
ufacturer of flying equipment and the 
economy of the country in general, the 
result would prove anything but a boon 
to the United States air transport indus- 
try. This industry’s health cannot be 
predicated upon tomorrow's use of to- 
day’s aircraft. Its future growth like its 


(Turn to page 46) 
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Leechorafla at work 


In 1939 the U. S. Army Air Corps, preparing for any eventualities, 
No. 6 ordered a quantity of F-2 BEECHCRAFT twin-engine all-metal mono- 
OF A SERIES planes, especially equipped for rapid and accurate mapping of large 
areas. Adapted from the commercial Model 18 BEECHCRAFT airline 
and executive transport design, these planes carried two multi-lens 
tactical mapping cameras mounted in tandem. 





Their special task (in addition to photographic training and other duties) was to map 
large portions of the United States and its possessions which had never before been 
completely surveyed. Operating at high speed from great altitudes, the F-2 BEECHCRAFTS 
fulfilled this vital task long before December 7th, 1941, when its importance became 
obvious. .... This is one of many instances of Air Forces foresight and efficiency in which 
BEECHCRAFTS have been privileged to do their part. 


The F-2 Beechcraft above the bighest land masses on the North American Continent. Official photograph U. S$. Army Air Forces 


Beech Aircraft 
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Army Officials’ Waste of Planes 


Draws Condemnation from Press 





Louisville, Ky., Times: “If it is im- 
portant, for victory, that rank-and-file 
civilians conserve gasoline, it is important 
for everyone to conserve it.” 

Macon, Ga., News: “When air travel 
becomes so critical that an ex-president, 
an o expert on the food prob- 
lem, is ‘bounced’ from a commercial 
plane en route, so as to make room for 
a priority pilot, the time has come to 
reassess the allocation of transport 
planes.” 

Huntington, W. Va., Advertiser: “The 

e is serious . . . It is something 
that should have the attention of the 
Truman investigating committee. This 
is no time for such personal privileges 
and waste as are alleged.” 

Peoria, Ill., Star: “If there are enough 
warplanes so that an occasional officer 
can use one for a social trip, it would 
seem that the government should return 
to the commercial lines the ships loaned 
to the government for the duration.” 

Scranton, Pa., Tribune: “If such is not 
the case then the charges made by the 
magazine should be definitely and 
strongly refuted. . . . At any rate the 
public is entitled to an airing of the 
situation.” 

Petersburg, Va., Progress-Index: “We 
do not know how much water the pub- 
lication draws nor the basis of its 
charges, but when they are sifted we are 
inclined to feel it will be found they 
have been exaggerated. However, be- 
cause of the publicity given the matter 
it calls for action on the part of those 
whom the charges affect. It adds to the 
confusion, and surely Washington has 
more than enough.” 


Bill Provides for Prompt 


Pay on War Cancellations 


The Senate Committee on Smal] Busi- 
ness has prepared legislation to meet sit- 
uations arising from government delays 
in paying contractors whose war contracts 
have been cancelled, Sen. James E. Mur- 
ray, chairman of the committee, announces, 
tg lists provisions of the bill as fol- 
Ows: 

1. Mandatory advance payments in ad- 
vance of settlement to contractors and 
subcontractors. 

2. Advance payments of at least 75 per 
cent of the amount certified by the con- 
tractor or subcontractor. 

3. Advance payment to be made within 
30 days after certification. 

4. Authority for procurement agencies 
to make direct loans, or provide loan 
guarantees through private banks, against 
terminated contracts. 

5. The right of a contractor or subcon- 
tractor to sue the government if he does 
not receive the minimum amount within 
the stipulated period. 

6. The establishment of uniform con- 
tract termination policies by the chairman 
of the War Production Board. 


Brazilian Air Minister on 


Tour of American Plants 


Dr. Joaquin Pedro Salgado, Jr., Brazil- 
ian minister of aeronautics, is now on a 
tour of U. S. aircraft plants and airports. 
Upon his arrival in Washington last fort- 
night he was given a luncheon by Civil 
Aeronautics Administration at which 
W. A. M. Burden, special aviation assistant 
to the secretary of commerce, presided. 

Dr. Salgado said planes for Brazilian 
air lines are being made in factories in 
Brazil, but that airplanes of American 
design now fly the routes of former 
German and Italian lines in Brazil. 





Strengthening of Aeronautical Chamber 
Planned to Give Industry Postwar Voice 


Details of a policy and program to make 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
the authoritative spokesman for the air- 
craft manufacturing industry in decisions, 
plans and legislation now being consi- 
dered, particularly in relation to the post- 
war period, are expected to be reported 
to the Board of Governors early in Au- 


gust. 

A special committee of the Chamber 
has met twice within the past fortnight 
to draw up the recommendations. On 
this group are: Rudolph H. Deetjen, as- 
sistant to the president of Aviation Corp., 
as chairman: Henry W. Cohu, Washington 
representative of Northrop Aircraft, Inc.,; 
Charles Marcus, vice president-engineer- 
ing, Bendix Aviation Corp.; J. Carlton 
Ward, president, Fairchild Aircraft Divi- 
sion; J. Story Smith, vice president and 
secretary, Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co.; and 
ex-officio, James P. Murray, eastern rep- 
resentative of Boeing Aircraft Co. and 
president of the Aero Chamber. 

Impetus for the plan came largely from 
West Coast manufacturers, who fee] that 
the aircraft industry has been taking no 
effective part in making vital decisions, 
even though government bureaus consider 
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it the “problem child” of the postwar 
period. They also feel that Congress will 
be sympathetic to any program to pre- 
serve free enterprise in the industry. 

They maintain there is now no “proper 
instrumentality to adequately represent 
the aircraft industry in the vital decisions 
being made in Washington.” The Aircraft 
War Production Councils are limited 
strictly to implementing the war produc- 
tion program and cannot participate in 
such matters. 

It is proposed to put in charge of the 
Chamber’s “revitalized” program a man 
who is an experienced administrator, 
fully acquainted with the agencies of the 
government and the plans under consi- 
deration for postwar aviation. 


Australia to Get Planes 


President Roosevelt has given assur- 
ances that enough aircraft to increase the 
Royal Australian Air Force “by 60%” 
will be released, Prime Minister John 
Curtin said in answering recent opposi- 
tion charges that his government had 
— derelict in meeting domestic prob- 
ems. 
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WHALE of a lot of “little things” go 
into an airplane engine besides the for years we have been engaged in trying to 


people in our research laboratories — where 






big points of design that engineers argue about. give this country the benefit of the finest 
Take Lubricating oil .. . petroleum research facilities known to man. 
The combination of stresses, speeds, heats, CARMY-MAVY SPECIFICATION AN-VV-0-c0s 












and operating temperature ranges for airplane 
engine oil are far stiffer than any ever asked of 
oil produced in such quantity before the Air 
Age roared in with the war. 

That’s why it means so much to us that 
ESSO Aviation Oil* is the only oil in the world 
to win approval from all leading American and 
British aircraft engine builders! 

Perhaps we can’t be blamed if we take-a bow 
for that — and pass it along to the hundreds of 
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AWRANCE Auxiliary Power Plants, in serv- 
= ice aboard U.S. Navy blimps of the coastal 
patrol, are helping to blast the wolf-pack of 
Nazi submarines from the shipping lanes of 
the United Nations. 

These sturdy engine-generator units pro- 
vide dependable electric power independently 
of main engine generators to operate starters, 
cabin heating and ventilating equipment, 
lights, galley hot plate, and radio communica- 
tions systems. Compact and light in weight, 
Lawrance Auxiliaries are proving their worth 
in combat zones the world over. Today they 
are serving America in PT boats and aircraft 
—tomorrow their dependable performance 
will add efficiency and comfort to the mass 
transport of freight and passengers in the 
Air Age to come. 


5” 


ae 


eine Lawrance Auxiliary Power Plant 
F< : Model 30C-2 
Length 33%e6"; Width 26%"; Height 176". 


Total Weight of Complete Unit 213.0 Ibs. 


AUXILIARY POWER Maximum Continuous Power Rating SK W. 


LAWRANCE ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH CORPORATION - LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 

















6 Airlines Reduce Fares; Some 
Adopt Uniform Mileage Rates 


5 ha reductions in passenger and 
express rates announced by six 
of the airlines on July 15 is viewed 
by CAB officials as definitely a step 
in the right direction, but these 
same officials believe that the air- 
lines must do a lot more work on 
their general fare structure so that 
it will be in working order for the 
postwar period. 

Passenger fare reductions, amounting 
to an overall decrease of from 6 to 7%, 
were announced by United, American, 
TWA, Eastern, Western and Braniff. 
Because of inter-line fares, however, the 
reductions resulted in tariff changes for 
all airlines. 

The express rate reduction, although 
not totally unexpected, came as some- 
what of a surprise to many observers. The 
CAB several months ago had ordered 11 
lines to show cause why their passenger 
fares should not be reduced 10%, but the 
er had said nothing about express. 
fact that the fare cuts do not come 
up to CAB’s 10% demand.is compensated 
for by the express reductions, which aver- 
age 10% to 11%. These reductions affect 
rou 


Pa. 


lines except Northwest, over whose 
tes express still travels at old rates. 
CAB still has fare investigations pend- 
i against Chicago & Southern, Delta, 


‘k 


it was not deriving excess revenue from 
passengers. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments of the passenger fare cuts is the 
adoption of uniform mileage fares by some 
of the lines. American, TWA and Eastern’s 
tariffs are now on a 5.5c per airport-to- 
airport mile basis. United has adopted 
5.2c per mile based on actual course- 
flown miles. Braniff's reductions were 
based on about 5c. per airport-to-airport 
mile, while Western’s averaged about 10%. 

According to CAB tariff. officials, this 
marks the first time that mileage has been 
a definite factor in fixing fares. Mileage 
has been used in the past, they admit, 
adding, however, that it has not been 
used with the same consistency as in the 
new fares. 

The airline fare structure, they say, 
still leaves much to be desired. The sys- 
tem more or less grew up with the air- 
lines, and is not on a uniform nation-wide 
basis or even on a regional basis. The 
airlines are said to recognize the faults 
of the present system, and are expected 
to do further work to develop scientific- 
ally their tariff structure for the post- 
war period. 

General opinion is, however, that now 
is not the time to attempt further revi- 
sions. Costs are fluctuating too rapidly, 
and other wartime factors would also in- 
terfere, it is felt. 

In general, the eastern part of the 
country will benefit most from the de- 
creases. Also, between competitive points 
cuts were larger than elsewhere. 

It was estimated in Washington that 
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a million dollars a year. Estimates on 
passenger savings varied widely (United 
stated that its reductions would save 
passengers $1,600,000 yearly). 

Although receiving consideration, half 
fares for children between two and 12 
were not reinstated. Discounts on air 
travel card plans also remained suspended. 

Some typical fares on Eastern are as 
follows: New York-Miami, reduced from 
$71.75 to $66.35, the new fare being 92.47% 
of the old; New York-New Orleans, 
$73.85 to $67.00 (90.72%); New York- 
Washington, $12.20 to $11.95 (97.95%), 
and New York-Atlanta, $48.15 to $43.85 
(91.07%). 

Some United changes were: New York- 
San Francisco, $149.95 to $138.85 (92.6%); 
Chicago-Seattle, $99 to $100 (101.01%); 
New York-Chicago, $4495 to $38.85 
(86.43%); New York-Denver, $96.42 to 
$85.25 (88.42%); Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco, $18.95 to $17.10 (90.24%), and 
Seattle-Los Angeles, $6293 to $50.90 
(80.88%). As was the case with United’s 
Chicago-Seattle fare, other companies also 
raised rates between some points to bring 
them in line with the uniform mileage 
tariff. This was done mostly on short 
hauls. 

American reduced New York-Los An- 
geles fare from $149.95 to $138.85 (92.6%); 
New York-Ft. Worth-Dallas from $82.60 
to $80.60 (97.58%) and New York-Mem- 
phis from $62.10 to $55.95 (90.1%). 

TWA's New York-Pittsburgh fare 
dropped from $21 to $19.75 (94.05%); 
New York-Kansas City from $66.45 to 
$59.70 (89.84%) and New York-Cincinnati 
from $37.05 to $34.75 (93.79%). 

Western reduced Salt Lake-Los Angeles 
from $34.75 to $33.15 (95.4%); Salt Lake- 
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United's Acce: karl P. Hughes (left) dis- 
trict traffic manager for United Air Lines at 
Washington, D. C., draws an ace in the draw- 
ing between United and TWA for counter 
space at the Washington National Airport. 
This formality followed the Civil Aeronautics 
Board's approval of UAL-TWA routes into 
Washington. Orme Grove (right), represent- 
ing TWA, drew a king. John Groves, manager 
ef the airport, held the cards. 





Lethbridge from $33.44 to $30.10 (90.01%), 
and San Diego-Great Falls from $66.60 
to $59.90 (89.94%). 

Some Braniff reductions were: Chicago- 
San Antonio, $61.85 to $59.50 (96.20%); 
Oklahoma City-Kansas City, $18.60 to 
$17.05 (91.67%) and Ft. Worth-Dallas to 
Oklahoma City, $10.95 to $9.35 (85.39%). 


Hester Represents C & S 


Clinton Hester, first Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics when the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act was passed in 1938, has been 
appointed Washington general counsel] for 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines. He has 
been practicing law in Washington since 
leaving CAA in 1940. 








\ \ 
Safety Shutter: Photo above shows Capt. Edward F. Smith, senior pilot of Delte Air 
Lines (right) and an Army student pilot using the Safety Shutter, which permits the instructor 


in the right-hand seat to look through the vanes, while the student finds his vision blocked by 
the express cut will save shippers almost the angle of the shutter and is forced to fly “on instruments.” Capt. Smith invented the device. 
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— TRANSPORT 
‘Planning Board’ Charts 
Course American Airlines 


Will Take After the War 


An American Airlines “planning board” 


war, 


Pe ote: 
A. Rheinstrom, vice president— 
traffic, chairman; William Littlew vice- 









(An Editorial) 


The Real Answer 


sf ite powerful newspapers, The New York Times, and The Washington 
Post, have recently advocated a priority for air mail. It is good to have 
these strong editorial voices recognizing the air mail crisis and pleading for 
a priority system to keep the mail going through. Certainly some such 
system would be preferable to throwing off the mail as now happens, but a 
more sensible suggestion would be to return to the airlines all or part of 
the airplanes requisitioned by the Army last year. Very few additional 
airplanes would be needed to erase the air mail bottlenecks—far fewer than 
the public realizes. An airplane is an instrument of great potential utility; 
its speed makes possible a big transport job every 24 hours. The way to 
remove the air mail scandal is to put a few more airplanes in operation 
instead of having them wasted and sitting around on Army airports. 





Theodore Gould, traffic-passenger; W. L. 
McMillen, economic planning; Ray Miller, 
maintenance; George T. Rutledge, station 
operations; and E. J. Foley, associate 
member. 

Reservations and ticketing committee: 
Spencer Beman, traffic, chairman; Charles 
McKenney, traffic; Marjorie McGovern, 
traffic; E. G. Berbaum, communications; 
Clinton A. Schofield, airways and airport 
division; E. M. Cozzens, station opera- 
tions; and M. Lemmon, flight operations. 


Railroad-Owned Bus 


Line Seeks Routes 


Interstate Transit Lines, Omaha bus 
operators, have filed application with 
CAB for air routes totaling 7,018 miles 
(see tabulation in special insert for de- 
tailed routes). 

The company, whose stock, except for 
directors’ qualifyi , is owned sub- 
stantially 70% by Union Pacific Railroad 
and 30% by Chicago & North Western 
Railway, stated that it will use helicopters 
or simi aircraft with capacity for not 


less than seven passesgers. 
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Airline Publicists: Publicity representatives of five airlines are shown in the 


above 


photo, taken in Washington 
American; William Key, Pennsylv. 


MacDonald, National; Patricia O'Malley, 


ania-Central; J 


. Left to right are Buell Patterson, 
Ferris, Northwest; Byron 


TWA; George Bounds, Chicago & 


Southern; Ray Bell, PCA and Leo Baron, TWA. 
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Another Surface Carrier 
Applies for Air Routes; 
Justice Dept. On Guard 


Rio Grande Motor Way, Inc., Denver, 
Colo., filed application for extensive air 
routes with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
last fortnight, but the Department of 
Justice promptly asked permission to in- 
tervene in the case. The Department of 
Justice petition was in line with its 
policy of intervening in all applications 
filed with the CAB by surface carriers. 

“The issue is raised in this proceeding 
whether competition of independent air- 
lines will be so restrained that the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western Railroad Co., 
through its instrumentality, Rio Grande 
Motor Way, Inc., can establish a mono- 
poly of air transportation,” said the peti- 
tion. 

The Rio Grande Motor Way applica- 
tion specified the following routes: 

1. Denver, Colo.-Los Angeles, Calif. 

2. Denver, Colo.-Salt Lake City, Utah via 
Grand Junction. 

3. Denver, Colo.-Salt Lake City, Utah 
Craig, etc. 

4. Craig, Colo.-Rifie, Colo. 

5. Salt Lake City, Utah-Ogden, Utah. 

6. Provo, Utah-Marysvale, Utah. 

7. Denver, Colo.-Trinidad, Colo. 

8. Pueblo, Colo.-LaJunta, Colo. 

9. Walsenburg, Colo.-Gallup, N. Mex. 

10. Durango, Colo.-Mesa Verde, Colo 

ll. Leadville, Colo.-Sante Fe, N. Mex. 

12. Grand Junction, Colo.-Durango, Colo. 

13. Durango, Colo.-Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

14. Pueblo, Colo.-Montrose, Colo 

15. Denver, Colo.-Estes Park, Colo. 

All of the routes would be via inter- 
mediate points. 


via 


Old Mail Pay Ordered 


President Roosevelt has asked Congress 
to appropriate $364,432 to pay judgments 
of the Court of Claims in favor of air- 
lines whose air mail contracts were sum- 
marily canceled Feb. 19, 1934 by Post- 
master General Farley. : 

The court found that the lines were 
entitled to the following amounts: Pacific 
Air Transport, $59,519; Boeing Air Trans- 
port; Inc., $143,441 and $42,931; United 
Air Lines Transport Corp., $66,748 and 
$51,782. 


Weather Bulletin Available 


Civil Aeronautics Board has reprinted 
in bulletin form an article entitled 
“Thunderstorm Characteristics and Flight 
Procedures” by J. A. Browne, chief 
meteorology instructor, flight training 
school, Transcontinental and Western Air, 
Inc. Issued as a Safety Bulletin, copies 
are available from the CAB Safety Bu- 
reau in Washington. 
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— are many other as of battle than the clash of 
steel, artillery duels or dels te the finish in the air. Ask 
the engineers what it means to battle against the havoc 
wrought by torrential rains, hurricanes and those bitter 
enemies frost, ice and snow. 


There are yet other enemies to be conquered — dust and, 
especially in the North African and eastern battle areas, 
SAND — the relentless fighter against efficiency of aircraft 
and mechanised units of the Army. 

Vokes Filters have helped to win these battles against Sand. 
Special types of Vokes Air, Oil and Fuel Oil Filters are fitted 
to machines for the R.A.F. and mechanised units operating in 
desert battle grounds to the satisfaction of Government experts, 
pilots and the men who keep aircraft, tanks, lorries, etc., 


fighting fit. 


4 vo MITED “EILTRATION EXPERTS 
THE ARTHUR 5S. LEITCH CO. LTD. 
1123 BAY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
&. CANTIN, 10! PARK AVE., NEW YORK 











WAL Still Hopes for Coast Route 





Public Counsel Argues Against TWA; 
_ New Affidavit Enlivens Hearing 


Western Air Lines’ hope of getting a 
Los Francisco route was re- 
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Western may take its plea for a re- 
hearing to the Supreme Court, Leslie 
Craven, counsel for the airline, warned. 
Craven presented a new petition for a 

based on the vit of Leo 
H. Dwerlkotte, executive vice president 
and chief officer of WAL, that on 
July 7, Dayhoff, western director 
of public information for TWA at Las 
Vegas, Nev., made the following state- 
ment to officials of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Las Vegas regarding TWA’s 
acquisition of the coast routes: 

“It is not abandonment (of Route 37: 
Winslow-San Francisco); it is tempor- 
ary rerouting of the flight .. . 

“TWA is not abandoning the route 
between Las Vegas and San Francisco. 
We propose under the CAB ruling to fly 
from here (Las Vegas) via Los Angeles, 
thereby giving Las Vegas another airline 
to Los Angeles and retaining San Fran- 
cisco service. The new mileage is only 
+ Pragaaes or 24 minutes additional flying 

e. 

“During the war, and until traffic 
loads warrant, we will not fly the direct, 
non-stop Las Vegas-Fresno-San Fran- 
cisco route. However, we still retain 
franchise right on this airway. We will 
not fly the direct route because it is in 
the interests of the war effort to make 
every commercial airplane in this coun- 
try operate where it will advance the 

of war. In this case, our 
lanes can do a better job between here, 
Angeles, and San Francisco.” 

Craven pointed out that the essential 
basis of the Board’s denial of Western's 
application for the Los Angeles-San 
Francisco route, and the granting of the 
route to TWA, was that there is inade- 
quate traffic from intermediate points to 
sustain the through operation of TWA 
over Route 37 to and from San Francisco 
and that it is necessary, consequently, 








Airline Personnel Managers in Session 











Among those attending the recent meeting of the Airlines Personnel Management Association 


il 
onus 


| in St. Paul, Minn., were, left to right, Russell Ahrens, United Air Lines; Victor Vernon, American 
) Airlines; L. M. Reid, Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc.; and Linus C. Glotzbach, Northwest 
Airlines. 
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Braniff Stockholders to 
Vote on Increasing Stock 


Braniff Airways, Inc., has called a 
special meeting of stockholders in Okla- 
homa City Aug. 19 to authorize an in- 
crease of the company’s common stock 
from 400,000 to 1,500,000 shares. 

T. E. Braniff, president, said the com- 
pany is considering using some of the 
new shares as a stock dividend and has 
entered an agreement with F. Eberstadt 
& Co., for the sale of 400,000 shares, sub- 
ject to stockholder action. It is expected 
a registration statement will be filed 
shortly with SEC. 


that it serve Los Angeles in order to 
get its traffic support. 

“TWA has no intention of abandoning 
Route 37,” Craven declared. “This is 
subterfuge.” 

He warned the board that the Supreme 
Court, if given the facts of Western's 
plea for a rehearing, might reverse the 
CAB as it did the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe Railroad case in 1929. 

TWA’s counsel, George Spater, recalled 
that the so-called “Atchison Case” in- 
volved “rates, not routes.” “Rates change 
from day to day, and are subject to 
change,” said Spater. “Routes are more 
permanent. There is no basis for com- 
parison between the Atchison case and 
this case.” 

Spater challenged a statement of Crav- 
en’s that 90 per cent of the traffic be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco is 
local. “A study of fourteen flights made 
by United Air Lines between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco in one day revealed 
that only four were purely local,” he said. 
“Purely local traffic on this route would 
never survive.” 

Spater, charged that WAL had made 
efforts to “stir up resentment” against 
TWA in Las Vegas, Nev. He presumed 
that the affidavit introduced by Craven 
“was inspired in a bar.” Under question- 
ing by CAB Member Harllee Branch, 
Spater admitted that in a previous ap- 
pearance on the Coast Case he said 
Route 37 would be abandoned. 

Spater told the Board that if the value 
of a transcontinental route is based on 
whether or not it serves local traffic 
“you may as well wipe all the big trans- 
continental routes off the map.” He 
pointed to a large, sparsely settled area 
in the southwestern states where TWA’s 
local traffic is negligible. 

Counsel for United Air Lines, Paul M. 
Godehn, warned the Board that “every 
decision you make today may make 
work for you tomorrow.” Contending 
that neither Western nor TWA should 
be granted a Los Angeles-San Francisco 
route, Godehn declared that if the Board 
should adopt the philosophy of creating 
competition wherever an abundance of 
traffic. exists “you will have difficulty 
preventing multiple operation on many 
routes throughout the country.” 

“The Board should not permit parallel 
operation unless it is proven that the 
existing carrier is failing to give service 
as good as any in the country,” he said: 
“United and Western now enjoy a co- 
operative relationship. They are virtu- 
ally partners. Western gets 40 per cent 
of its business from United. This friendly 
relationship should not be destroyed by 
making Western a parallel competitor of 
United's.” 
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Here’s an Aircraft Instrument 
that never leaves the ground 















THE KOLLSMAN 50,000 FT. SENSITIVE ALTIMETER js so in- 
geniously geared that a diaphragm expansion of only three- 
sixteenths of an inch sends the pointer around the dial 50 


1. hundreds of control towers guarding 
America’s forty thousand miles of skyways, 
Kollsman altimeters are vital “reference 
points” for planes in flight. Pilots radio these 
towers for “the Kollsman’’—the barometric 
pressure setting shown by the station al- 
timeter. The pilot's own Kollsman altimeter 
is then set to correspond—a procedure vital to 
maintaining airway traffic flight levels, and 
in making safe landings. The first commer- 
cial sensitive altimeters were products of 
Kollsman research—20 times more sensitive 
than then existing types. Since then—on the 
ground and in the air—they have become the 
standard of safety and reliability in the opera- 


tion of American aircraft. 












WHAT TOMORROW'S AIR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS «wi// 
be we do not yet know. But we do know that instru- 
ments will play a large part in their solution and 
in expanding the scope and usefulness of the air- 
plane far beyond anything we know today. Kolls- 
man engineers are constantly developing new and 
better aircraft instruments which will help widen 
and extend tomorrow's skyways. 







times! Capable of measuring altitude to within but a few AIRCRAFT 
feet, its essential parts are finished to within two ten-thou- INSTRUMENTS 


sandths of an inch. 
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“Corsairs’ 
take off on AEROLS"* 


With remarkable smoothness, these Chance Vought 
fighters, called “Corsairs,” race off the flat-top’s 
deck. Enemy ships have been sighted and hunting 
prospects are good. 


Like other American aircraft, “Corsairs” are Aerol- 
equipped. Thus they can take off and land on a 
flight deck with speed and safety. 


The superb performance of Aerols on today’s war 
planes is but a prelude to the safety and comfort ‘§s 


they will contribute to after-the-war aviation. 

\\ 
THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY \ 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION + + CLEVELAND, OHIO \\ 


Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic too!s for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 
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TH SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'S LANDING GEAR THE NAME [IS DERIVED 
FROM T woroDs AIR AND oll THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 

















The flow of airplanes from the Army back to the airlines is only a trickle, at least 


so far . . . In May, the Postmaster General announced that six would be returned. . . 
These have finally been allocated: American, TWA, Northwest, PCA, Delta and 
Western each receive one . . . Mid-Continent is getting two Lodestars back and 
National recently got a Lockheed off the production line . . . This latter develop- 
ment is viewed as significant . . . Look for Col. Francis Butler, formerly with Air 
Transport Command, to play a big part in plane allocations . . . He recently trans- 
ferred to a new Army job, which will be announced shortly . . Before entering 
the Army, Col. Butler was Northwest Airlines’ capable attorney . 


Hats are off throughout the industry to Continental Air Lines for being a 
swell host to the Air Traffic Conference meeting at Denver in late July . 


Terrell Drinkwater’s outfit did itself proud. 


e 
The press conference held last fortnight in Washington by 16 domestic airlines to 
announce their policy on postwar global air routes really drew a crowd . . . The 


Carlton Hotel's banquet room was filled to capacity . . . We thought Sam Solomon. 
Northeast president and spokesman for the airlines, did a swell job of answering the 
newsmen’s questions, some of which were pretty tough . . . 


The steady stream of applications for new air routes is almost unbelievable 

. . A day doesn’t pass anymore without CAB receiving at least one . 
We've been spending most of our waking hours recently in the Board's docket 
section compiling the list of new routes printed elsewhere in this issue .. . 
Finally we finished it in the wee hours of the morning . . . At 10 o’clock the 
next morning it was incomplete—two more applications had been received 
. . . One lady recently wrote to CAB and wanted to know all about how to 
file an application to get into the airline business . . . Among other things 
she wanted to know what kind of guarantees were necessary and how much 
convenience and necessity she had to have... 

a 


Speaking of new routes, we hear that the Pennsylvania Railroad has been making 
quiet inquiries . . . And also that Washington’s own Capital Transit Co. has heli- 
copter ideas. . . . This should draw caustic comments from some of the company’s less 
satisfied riders . . . . 


Ralph Damon has returned to American after doing a swell job as 
president of Republic Aviation . . . With postwar plans being discussed, the 
airline industry will benefit by his return . . . We also note that John Slater 
has resumed duties as executive vice president of American Export Airlines 
after helping the government with the shipping situation .. . 


Watch for CAB activity to pick up, come September . . . The all-important feeder 
investigation, New York-Boston cases and the Panagra investigation are all scheduled 
for that month . . . 6 


After two rides in an airport limousine in the midwest recently we're seriously 

opening a limousine passenger insurance bureau ... After weav- 
ing in and out of traffic, daring a couple of street cars to hit us, and listening 
te the passengers’ comments, we think there’s a market for it . . . We'll also 


recommend seat belts . 
e 


One of the most nicely-piloted flights we've been on recently was with United's 
Captain L. C. Brown (it was NY-CG, June 27, Captain) . As is the case with 
all airline pilots, he was cautious, skirting the thunderstorms, throttling back. for 
the bumps, thinking of the passengers’ comfort . . . And his landings were a thing 
of beauty . . . Passengers are inclined to snort when there’s a rough landing, when 
the plane’s late, or when something else is wrong, so we think it’s about time someone 
complimented a pilot for a good job .. . 


Credit American with ringing the bell with its recent publication entitled 
Friends With Mexico” . . Its a complete, interesting, informative 
; of whether or not you're planning 


—E. B. 
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Pan Am Could Triple 
Business With More 
Planes, Trippe Says 


If Pan American Airways had been 
able to get delivery on four-engined 
flying equipment ordered before the war, 
the company would have been able to 
triple even its present traffic, Juan T. 
Trippe, PAA president, told stockholders 
at the annual meeting in Jersey City on 
July 15. 

Military necessities prevented the com- 
pany from getting the 57 four-engined 
planes ordered before the war, Trippe 
said. PAA had planned to acquire 40 
ne Constellations and some DC- 


a addition to wing tes, the PAA 
resident said that 10- flights from 
ew York to London at a fare of $100 

would now be possible, and that flying 

time to Latin America could have been 


cut 530%, 
Trip also told stockholders of the 
eg ayed by PAA in — the Rub- 
eserve Corp. o Oe in South America. 




























































President of Panagra is 
Decorated by Ecuadorian 


Harold J. Roig, president of Pan 
American-Grace Airways, recently was 
presented the National Order of Merit 
of Ecuador, 
which was 
founded by the 
liberator Simon 
Bolivar and is 
awarded to na- 
tionals and for- 


eigners for “out- 
standing civic 
merit.” 


Prese n- 
tation was made 
at Quito during 
one of Roig’s in- 
spection tours of 
Panagra routes. 
President Arroyo del Rio of Ecuador 
termed him “one of the great pioneers 
of good Neighbor Policy.” Ecuador has 
been served by Panagra routes since 
1930. 
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Northwest Gets Plane 


The Air Transport Command on July 
15 returned to Northwest Airlines one of 
the Douglas DC-3s requisitioned last 
year for war-time service. In returning 
the plane, Maj. Gen. H. L. George, ATC 
commanding general, cited “the critical 
need for additional air transportation” 
between Chicago and Seattle. Decision 
to return the plane followed a recom- 
mendation by CAB after consultation 
with the Post Office Dept. NWA will add 
a third Chicago-Seattle round trip and 
an additional Chicago-Twin Cities flight. 


Reservations Controlled 

Trans-Canada Air Lines has set up a 
central reservation control office at Tor- 
onto, through which all messages relat- 
ing to the assignment of airplane space 
and the handling of passengers flow. In 
one day, recently, the office handled 2,100 
telephone calls and 6,400 teletype mes- 
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A partial text of the announcement re- 
leased at the conference follows: 

“The declaration of policy, drafted dur- 
conference of airline presi- 


plement to answers given recently to 
that in response to its question- 
naire. executives that the 
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serve as a dominant influence for a lasting 
peace. 


Network Proposed 
“To meet future needs for an adequate 
U. S. air transportation system, the air- 
lines proposed a network of cites 
extending: (1) Between cities of the East 
the U. S. and Canada, certain 


(Continued from page 15) 


rights acquired by the U. S. in its ne- 
gotiations with foreign countries. Ade- 
quate airport facilities to support such 
a net work were said to be available. 

‘The U. S.,’ the operators stated, ‘has 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars on 
airport and other air navigational facili- 
ties throughout the world which in a 
large measure may be expected to become 
available to U. S. flag air carriers and 
air carriers of other countries after such 
facilities have served the military pur- 
poses for which they were constructed. 
Even though the sovereign rights over 
such facilities may rest with the nations 
in which they are located, the right of 
transit and in many instances commercial 
rights, should be preserved for such U. S. 

“Any policy of monopoly was con- 
demned, the group stating firmly that 
‘without question, in air transportation 
where boundaries become meaningless, 
there can be no rational basis for per- 
mitting air transportation within the 
country to develop and expand on a 
competitive basis and that outside the 
country, left to the withering influence 
of monopoly.’ 

Operators’ Rights 

“The airline heads recognized the neces- 
sity of giving certified operators the right 
of free passage across foreign countries 
by declaring: ‘If today, in the war effort 
it is necessary for military aircraft to 
fly through the air space over foreign 
countries together with the right to land 
for refueling and other technical purposes, 
that right of transit will be equally if not 
more important in the reconstruction 
period that must follow the declaration 
of peace. Commercial outlets, which are 
the desire of every country to acquire for 
itself in other countries, will be seriously 
impaired unless the right of transit is fully 
recognized. Consequently, in the arrange- 
ments which this government will under- 
take with foreign governments, the right 
of innocent flight is the keystone for the 
development of all countries of their 
foreign air transportation routes and of 
international good-will and understand- 
ing. 

“The conference disclaimed any inten- 
tion to deny reciprocity rights to foreign- 
flag operators, characterizing as ‘self- 
evident, the need of ‘recognizing the 
basic policy of the reciprocal right of in- 
nocent flight and of negotiated commer- 
cial air rights. Unless the right of innocent 
flight (the freedom of civil and commer- 
cial passage through the airspace of an- 
other country) is fully recognized by this 
country as well as other countries, the 
boundaries of each will be as formidable 
as have been the barriers of the oceans 
and the mountains to surface carriers.’ 

“One of the major objectives in develop- 
ing an international air policy now, it was 
pointed out, is to ‘provide employment to 
as great an extent as possible for the 
men of the armed forces who will return 
to civil life upon the cessation of hostili- 
ties and to the hundreds of thousands 
now engaged in aircraft and production. 

““By outlining now the objectives of 
the signatory airlines, it was said, ‘it is 





|. 16 Lines Adopt Postwar Air Policy 


believed that if these proposals receive 
favorable consideration, a maximum em- 
ployment opportunity can be created with 
the airlines of the U. S. and manufacturers 
will be provided with information as to 
the requirements of the types of aircraft 
to come and thereby provide continued 
sources of employment of persons engaged 
in the manufacture of aircraft. Certainly, 
the government is interested for both 
civil and military reasons, in encouraging 
and fostering the manufacturers of aircraft 
and aircraft equipment.’ 

“The air transport operators empha- 
sized that competition has been a ‘tradi- 
tional policy’ of this country and that this 
is essential to air transportation’s ‘proper 
growth and development. The domestic 
airlines of the U. S. have grown strong 
with healthy regulated competition. U. §, 
flag air carriers can become similarly 
strong in competition on foreign routes 
and with airlines of other countries. It 
is a recognized fact that personal initia- 
tive and creativeness are in direct ratio 
to the reward offered to the individual 
whether in the form of monetary or posi- 
tional recognition. Private ownership in 
industry also necessarily forms the great- 
est outlet for the private capital of the 
U.'S. which must (after the war) be 
employed in enterprises that in turn will 
employ those returning to civil life from 
the armed forces.’ 

“Citing. a wide array of mechanical and 
technical developments the domestic air- 
lines have contributed to aviation, the 
operators in strong language emphasized 
that these achievements ‘were accom- 
plished under the traditional American 
system of open and free competition. 
The signatory airlines believe and insist 
that it is one of the basic principles that 
must be adopted and underlie the estab- 
lishment and operation of U. S. foreign 
air routes if the continued progress of 
civil aviation, its particular technique, the 
growth of U. S. foreign commerce, an 
adequate system of national defense and 
maximum efficiency in the U. S. aviation 
industry are to be maintained and de- 
veloped.’ ” 


Answers Questions 


In answer to questions, Solomon said 
that, to his knowledge, there was no air- 
line whose ambitions do not extend be- 
yond the United States. 

Asked whether Pan American did not 
have exclusive agreements with 40-odd 
countries and whether these agreements 
could be broken by the government, 
Solomon said he did nct believe PAA or 
any other company would stand in the 
way of expressed wishes of proper agen- 
cies of government, if more service was 
needed to such countries. 

Agreements with foreign countries will 
have to be negotiated by this government 
and while these agreements will be re- 
ciprocal in many instances, this may not 
always be the case, he asserted. 

Members of the airline committee for- 
mulating the policy were Solomon, Jack 
Frye, president of TWA; Paul Brattain, 
vice president of Eastern; Croil Hunter, 
Northwest president and C. Bedell Monro, 
PCA president. 
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NDER the cover of military 

secrecy, a picture of the post-war 
world is developing. New discoveries 
in food processing, medicine, chem- 
istry, electronics, aviation, and trans- 
portation are taking form on the 
sensitive film of global war. 

What it will be like to live in the 
post-war world is known in part to 
some men — in total to none. Only 
when the people of the earth once more 
have the opportunity to exchange 
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Coming ufo! 


ideas, will we know what the whole 
picture will be. 

And this exchange of ideas will not 
come about until travelers of all na- 
tions can cross frontiers in speed and 
safety . . . when goods can be shipped 
freely from country to country... 
when transportation has a new chance 
to show what strides it has made. 


Fleetwings, by building planes and 


plane parts for United Nations’ finest 
aircraft, has earned an important place 
in America’s transportation future. 
Along with tremendous production of 
fighting equipment, Fleetwings, on its 
designing boards, is storing up ideas 
and planning for a new, exciting age of 
travel which will compress the oceans 
and expand the potentialities of the 


individual citizen. 





Aircraft Parts from America’s | 
New Source of Aluminum 
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To the aircraft industry, Reynolds means complete Service in 
Aluminum. Reynolds mines its own bauxite, processes the ore 
into finished aluminum and then carries the service through 
to the final vital operation — fabricated parts for planes. 

Reynolds was the first to produce high grade metal from 
lean domestic ore and was the first aluminum company to 
fabricate finished airplane parts. 

Now Reynolds is mining more bauxite than was mined in 
the entire country before the war, converting it into hundreds 
of millions of pounds of aluminum for aircraft. The Parts 
Division in Louisville, expanded 40 times, has thousands of 
workers and batteries of machines on 24-hour schedules. 

Scrap from fabricating operations (average 30 percent) 


Aluminum ingots, outside Alabama plant, are fed into remelt 
furnaces with alloying metals. Resulting alloys are cast into billets. 
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Reynolds Parts Division Shearing Line, capacity 4,000,000 Ibs. of 


sheared skins monthly. All skins Navy inspected. 
(No Scrap Problems) 
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stays at Reynolds plants, where it is put right back into 
production. This eliminates scrap headaches for aircraft 
manufacturers ... saves manpower, plant space, freight 
facilities...and keeps inventories down! 

The foresight and courage that created America's New 
Source of Aluminum has developed the aircraft industry's 
new source for finished parts. Reynolds Sales Engineers are 
available throughout the United States. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY - PARTS DIVISION - LOUISVILLE - KY. 
AMERICA’S NEW SOURCE OF ALUMINUM 





WIRE + ROD 
POWDER 


EXTRUSIONS « 
TUBING + FOIL « 


INGOT + SHEET « 


FORGINGS « 
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Reynolds rolled aluminum alloy forging stock, tested and in- 


4 spected, ready to be forged into aircraft propellers. 
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Reynolds Router and Stack Drill Department, section of the 


250,000 sq. ft. expansion of the Parts Division in Louisville. 


(No Scrap Problems) 
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Reynolds Aluminum and finished parts start in this Arkansas bauxite Reynolds refines bauxite into alumina; reduces alumina into alumi- 
mine. Reynolds mines more bauxite than was ever mined in the U. S. num; cluminum is cast, alloyed and fabricated into sheet and rod. 
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5 Reynolds huge “4-high" hot mill, rolls billets under tremendous 6 First automatic stenciling machine in the Aluminum Industry, de- 
pressure into long ribbons of gleaming aluminum alloy sheets. veloped by Reynolds, permitting closely printed alloy, gauge and 


temper lines to insure precise identification. 
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9 Inspection of finished parts —blanked, formed, heat treated, 
anodized, zinc chromate primed, ready for aircraft assembly lines. 
(No Scrap Problems) 
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®\ TO BOMB RELEASES 


RELAYS “G@ ¢y cuarpian 


* Instantly responsive . . . accurate far beyond the limitations of human 
eyes and hands... “Relays by Guardian” served in peacetime as “nerve 
centers" for intricate business machines. Today, in wartime, they help guide 
the plane to the target and release the bombs in a predetermined pattern. 





The Series R Stepping Relay is typical of units used in aircraft and 
automatic business machines. It is a versatile relay affording innumer- 
able circuit control combinations. The contact finger will rotate clockwise, 
counter-clockwise, or in both directions, and may be electrically reset. 
Four fingers may be used on a single disc relay or two fingers per disc 
if two discs are required. Standard power requirements are 29 voll- 
amperes on AC and 14 watts on DC. A request on your business letter- Series R Stepping Relay 
head for Sevics R Bulletin will bring you further information. 


GUARDIAN W ELECTRIC 


1608-H WEST WALNUT STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RELAYS SERVING AMERICAN WAR INDUSTRY 











Organized Lobbyists 
of Railroads Call 


Menace to Aviation 


Surface carriers are “weaving a pat- 
tern of encroachment” that seriously 
threatens the economic future of com- 
mercial aviation, C. Bedell Monro, presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, 
charged in an address before the Aero- 
nautic Association of Boston last fort- 
night. 

Monro characterized efforts of organ- 
ized lobbyists of the railroads, “who 
scoffed at aviation for years until they 
suddenly i its potentialities”, as 
a menace to aviation. 

“With the consciousness of air poten- 
tialities brought to the nation by the 
achievements of American aircraft in 
combat, and the enormous strides made 
in the delivery of supplies and weapons 
by air, surface carriers have suddenly 
been aroused from a generally somnolent 
state and now want to play in a game 
which they previously considered with 
contempt,” said the PCA president. 

“Since existing aviation legislation can 
be interpreted to prohibit such a move, 
pressure groups have started their work 
to influence pending legislation. These 
groups are headed by the railroad lobby, 
one of the most powerful lobbies in this 
nation.” 

Monro outlined the historical back- 
ground of surface transport and air trans- 
port, declaring that surface carriers, with 
rare exception, scoffed at air carriers 
in the long and costly years of pioneering 
in the skies. 

“Suddenly, aviation has become a hor- 
rid menace to surface carriers,” he said. 
“They claim their only hope of existence 
is the establishment of air transportation 
divisions. They paint heart-rending pic- 
tures of harbors clogged with idle ships, 
great packs of rusting busses and trucks, 
Pullman cars used as lunch wagons. By 
this, they show their lack of knowledge 
of air transportation and its future—and 
its limitations.” 

Monro declared it is inevitable that 
there will be a vast increase in the pas- 
senger and express business of airlines 
after the war, “but within certain limi- 
tations.” He pointed to the difference 
in the cost of air express at 60 cents per 
ton mile, as against a rail expense aver- 
age of 15 cents, a freight average of one 
cent, and a motor carrier average of two 
cents. The air costs will be lower, but 
in the near future will not approach the 
rail or motor averages, he said. 

“The horizontal monopoly of surface 
carriers would be destructive to develop- 
ment of free competition,” Monro 
charged. “For the good of the nation, 
carriers should compete in their own 
fields, for only in that way can the 
nation attain the balanced transporta- 
tions which it will require for the great 
world of the future and for the protec- 
tion that this war has shown is vital to 
the safety of the people.” 


Denver-Amarillo Line Started 


Braniff Airways, Inc., was prepared to 
start service Aug. 1 on its recently au- 
thorized route extension from Amarillo, 
Tex., to Denver, Colo., on route No. 15, 
the company announced. Stops will be 
made at Pueblo and Colorado Springs. 
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Traffic 


UNITED AIR LINES in May operated 564,- 
928,000 express pound miles and 1,501,245,000 
mail pound miles. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES express figures for 
the first five months of 1943 show an increase 
of 106.9 per cent of the total express carried 
during the same five months in 1942. Ajir 
mail. increased 85.1 per cent. Herbert Ford, 
traffic manager for the airline in Washington. 
said the increases were the result of pressing 
wartime needs in industrial centers along 
American's transcontinental and other routes. 


DELTA AIR LINES reports that although it 
had fewer planes, it handled more passenger, 
air mail. and air express business during the 
first six months of 1943 than in the same 
period last year. Air mail increased 171.9; 
air express, 129.3 per cent. The airline flew 
18,593,810 revenue passenger miles to date 
this year, compared with 16,338,965 during the 
corresponding period of 1942. The average 
passenger haul was 360 miles in 1943 against 
291 in the previous period. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY (Air Express 
Division) announces an increase of 60.9 per 
cent in air express tonnage for the first three 
months of 1943. A total of 6,267,107 pounds 
was handled during the three-month period, 
compared with 3,892,920 pounds in the similar 
1942 quarter. The number of air express 
shipments in the 1943 quarter was 347,951, an 
increase of eight per cent over 1942. Gross 
revenue of air express cargo was up 5746 per 
cent. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, 


Inc., reports that preliminary figures for May 
show an increase over May of last year of 93 


mail and express flown totaled, respectively, 
559,786 and 259.912. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES carried air 
mail in May almost double the amount car- 
ried in the corresponding month last year. 
The volume jumped from 166,420 pounds in 
May, 1942 to 313,786 pounds this year. The 
number of passengers increased from 9,549 to 
12,242. Express was more than doubled, from 
22,184 to 57,223 pounds. 


CONTINENTAL AIR LINES’ June passenger 
revenue showed a 21 per cent increase over 
May. The number of passengers carried was 
up 20.5 per cent. Many of Continental's air 
express rates for the transportation of cargo 
within the United States were reduced as 
much as 12% per cent July 15, Paul J. Car- 
michael, general traffic and cargo manager, re- 
ported. 


UNITED AIR LINES announces a gain of 34 
per cent in revenue passenger miles flown 
during June as compared with the same month 
of 1942. United flew approximately 31,370,700 
revenue passenger miles during the month as 
against 23,494,289 in June, 1942. The company 
also announced an increase in air mail pound 
miles of approximately 42 per cent in June 
as compared with the same month last year. 
Express pound miles decreased 10 per cent 
under the corresponding month of 1942. 


MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES, INC., during 
April operated 532,286 revenue passenger miles. 
carried 52,757 mail pounds and had a total of 
1,688,334 express pound miles. 





Construction of Idlewild Airport Progressing 





Construction of Idlewild Airport, designed to be the largest in the world, is progressing 
rapidly on Jamaica Bay, 13 airline miles from Manhatten. New York City's new municipal air 
terminal is expected to handle nearly 1,000 flights daily of all types of aircraft. Already, 
enough sand to fill a city block a mile high has been taken from Jamaica Bay to form the 
foundation for the huge air base. Thirteen miles of runways, some of them 10,000 feet long 


and 200 feet wide, will support landings and tekeoffs of 
150 tons. A pair of runways will be laid in each 
simultaneous takeoffs and landings of more than one plane. 


ssenger and cargo planes weighing 
four wind directions, allowing for 
Space is being allowed for 


helicopters. This drawing, from a scale model, gives an idea of the magnitude of the huge 
project. 
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’s staff in Kansas 


L. 
Read Cooley has been named New 


air express, and freight, and Jack Adams 
of Los Angeles, Cal., as publicity director 
of the airline’s Western region. 

W. P. Gillen, New Orleans district 
traffic manager of the Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines, has been named to suc- 
ceed William C. Burks as Chicago dis- 
trict traffic manager for the firm. F. W. 
Wildman, manager of the special investi- 
gations and analysis division of Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc., for the Memphis, Tenn., 
district, has been appointed assistant to 
the president of Chicago and Southern. 

Northeast Airlines, Inc., announces 
that W. C. Bowman, formerly territorial 
supervision of the Scintilla Magneto 
division of Bendix Aircraft Corp., has 
been named assistant superintendent of 
maintenance for both the North Atlantic 
and commercial divisions of the company. 

Dorothy Diemer has been appointed 
chief hostess of Mid-Continent Airlines, 
Inc. She was formerly a TWA hostess. 
Capt. W. D. Warren, veteran military 
aircraft test pilot, has been appointed 
chief pilot of and director of training for 
Mid-Continent. 

Colonial Airlines reports that Howard 
A. Tinkle and Robert Silver have been 
promoted to captains. 

Western Lines, Canadian Pacific Air 





Hogueland 


Weinert 











Continental Air Lines Cuts a Cake 











Terrell C. Drinkwater, executive vice-president of Continental Air Lines, is shown cutting 
a cake on the occasion of Continental Air Lines' completion of nine years of service to the 


West and Southwest. 
original eight employees look on. 


Hostess Ligea McCracken is holding the cake, while four of CAL’s 
The four veterans are, left to right: Flight Capt. Jess E 


Fiart; Flight Supt. Don Davis; Idalene O'Neil, assistant secretary; and W. T. Robertson, Jr., 


crew chief. 





Lines, announces that R. W. Ryan has 
been appointed supervisor of operations. 
He was formerly manager of No. 3 Air 
Observer School in Regina, Sask. 
Clifford E. Roberts is the newly ap- 
pointed district manager of Pan Amer- 





Da Costa 


Warren Diemer 
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ican Airways at New Orleans, La., having 
left a similar position in New York. 

Harry W. Hayter has been named oper- 
ations manager of Transportes Aereos 
Centro Americanos. He will be based at 
San Jose, Costa Rica, but will also super- 
vise operations out of Miami, Fila. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines an- 
nounces appointment of William G. Key, 
formerly city editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, as assistant to Ray Bell, 
PCA’s director of public relations. 

Western Air Lines announces the fol- 
lowing appointments Mary Ann Fisher, 
WAL counselaire, to manager of traffic 
ofie at Butte, Mont.; Ann M. DaCosta, 
Los Angeles insurance underwriter, to 
supervisor of the company’s insurance 
department; Mason Mallory, traffic repre- 
sentative in Los Angeles, to city traffic 
manager at Las Vegas, Nev. 





Olson 


Rearwin 
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Back of the boys with the wings 
are the training planes that 
nursed them along through some 
trying times. 

The great trainers that have 
helped build our air force don’t 
get into the headlines, but they 
have a favored spot in the 
hearts of America’s pilots. When 
the experienced flyers look back, 
they salute the PT’s and BT's 
and AT’s for the beatings they 
were able to take. 

Yes, the trainers have to be 
tough to take the rough spots 
off our future aces. 


Aero-Quality Lumarith is just 


planes as on any fighting ship 
ever built. The high impact 
strength of Lumarith transpar- 
ent panels for cockpit enclosures 
has been adding stamina to 
these important planes. 
Celanese Celluloid Corpora- 
tion, The First Name in Plastics, 
180 Madison Ave., New York 


Training planes “stood up’ for these Christenings 


City, a division of Celanese Cor- 


poration of America Sole Pro- 
ducer of Lumarith* and Cellu- 
loid* plastics . . . Representatives: 
Cleveland, Dayton, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., 
Leominster, Montreal, Toronto, 
Ottawa. 


LUMARITH 
ld Cobvcease ~adtte 


as proud of its use on training et aa a 
‘rade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat 
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In the tomorrow that is nearly today, 

you, too, will casually vacation in spots that could 

not even be found on the map 

yesterday. Your world will grow immeasurably as the airplane 


turns miles into minutes, continents and oceans 


into hours. - 
PRESIDENT 


BRANIF 


Chicago, Burlington, Kansas City, Wichita, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma City, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
Houston, Galveston, Amarillo, Wichita Falls, 
Austin, San Antonio, Laredo, Corpus Christi, 
Brownsville, Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs. 
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Guatemalan Airline 
Is Not Controlled by 
PAA, Examiner Says 


Aerovias de Guatemala, S. A., Guate- 
malan airline, is no longer controlled by 
Pan American Airways, the control hav- 
ing been eliminated principally by re- 
duction of PAA stock ownership in the 
company, CAB Examiner J. Francis 
Reilly stated in a recent recommenda- 
tion to the Board. 

On Apr. 21, 1942, Reilly had found 
that PAA controlled Aerovias, owning 
4 per cent of the stock. Since then, 
however, Alfred E. Denby, Aerovias 
president, has purchased 150 of PAA’s 
300 shares, reducing ownership from 40 
per cent to 20 per cent, Reilly said. 

“Thus Denby now owns approximately 
60 per cent of Aerovias’ issued 
Pan American approximately 20 per cent 
and about 19 per cent is held by various 
individuals,” he stated. “Only five shares 
of Aerovias’ authorized stock is un- 
issued 

‘It is ap mt that Pan American’s 
approximately 20 per cent stock interest 
in Aerovias is insufficient to prevent 
Aerovias ‘from either holding ordinary 

i of its stockholders or takng 
valid action at such meetings.” 

Aerovias, Reilly said, recently estab- 
lished extensive overhaul and mainte- 
nance facilities in Gautemala, and now 
has its engines overhauled by Curtiss- 
Wright. 

Aerovias’ balance sheet for Feb. 28, 
1943. “reflects its strong financial posi- 
tion,” the examiner said. It showed cash 
on hand of $115,000, $64,000 accounts re- 
ceivable and reserves of $231,000. At 
a stockholders’ meeting on Apr. 7, 1943, 
a dividend of $100 per share was de- 
clared, payable May 1. Payment of the 
dividend out of current cash on hand 
leaves about $40,000 in that fund. 

_Approximately $34,000 is owed by Aero- 
=, Sea. Pa = which is for 
overhaul, the ance i rincipall 
for fuel and oil. we = 

PAA had guaranteed a personal un- 
secured loan of $30,000 by Denby from 
a New York bank, with the provision 
that PAA would hold certain of Denby’s 
stock as security and that the voting 
rights of such stock would be vested in 
the president of Guatemala. Denby, how- 
ever, has continued to vote this stock 
without objection from PAA, Reilly said. 
Denby still owes $20,000 and PAA holds 
200 shares of his stock, but Denby told 
the examiner that he is able to pay the 
loan on immediate demand. 


Propeller Service Equipment 
Manufactured by Coast Firm 


Manufacture for prompt delivery of the 
complete line of service and assembly 
equipment for the Curtiss Electric pro- 
pellers has been announced by Pacific 
Airmotive, Manufacturing Division, Bur- 
bank, Calif. The company has been mak- 
ing and supplying Hamilton Standard 
units for assembly and service and the 
addition of the Curtiss line is said to en- 
able the company to offer equipment to 
meet all propeller problems. 











Pan American's International Air Terminal 





oak Sah > 





This is Pan American Airways’ new International Air Terminal Building at Burbank, Cal. 





It 


was dedicated July 9 with ceremonies headed by Gov. Earl Warren of California and consuls 
of Latin American countries. The terminal now serves as port of entry for passengers, mail and 
express between the West Coast and Mexico, Central America, and South America, supplanting 
former operations from Grand Central Terminal in Glendale, Cal. 





Walton Named Airport Head 


S. J. Walton, since last August un- 
officially acting manager, is reported full 
manager of Memphis, Tenn.’s Municipal 
Airport. With the airport since 1937, 
Walton most recently served under H. 
E. Brooks, who resigned last summer. N. 
E. Long and E. P. Davis have been named 
assistant airport managers and clearance 
officers. 


Northwest Files 


Northwest Airlines, Inc., has filed ap- 
plication with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for an air route between Seattle, Wash., 
and Victoria, B. C., via Port Angeles, 
Wash. 


Hawaiian A. L. Gets Space 


A former Dept. of Public Works build- 
ing at John Rodgers Airport, Honolulu, 
has been leased by Hawaiian Airlines, 
Ltd. The building provides space for the 
company’s operations manager, personnel 
director, superintendent of flight opera- 
tions, assistant to operations manager, hos- 
tess clerical-stenographic 
staff and conference and lecture rooms. 
Alex Smith, formerly on the staff of the 
Military Governor, has been appointed 
personnel director. Charles I. has 
been promoted from Chief of Operations 
and Chief Pilot to Operations Manager. 
Bertram J. Hogg has been named Chief 
Pilot. Osborn McCraw, assistant to the 
operations manager, has been appointed 
chief dispatcher and superintendent of 
stations. 





to 
subject of passenger discomfort. 





Air-Sickness Almost Gone From the Airways 


Only one airplane passenger in 1,000 suffers from air-sickness, which thus 
has disappeared from the airways as a source of discomfort in flying, 
it is disclosed by a United Air Line study. 

Figures released by Col. A. D. Tuttle, director of United's medical depart- 
ment, covering a five-year survey of discomfort causes among passengers 
carried by United, revealed that the air-sickness rate steadily has been reduced 
from 3.3 per 1,000 passengers in 1938 to one per 1,000 in 1942. He further 
disclosed that other causes of discomfort also have been decreasing to the point 
here less than five in 1,000 passengers give evidence of any discomfort what- 


are his findings: only one person in 1,000 suffers from the effects of 


w 
ever. 
Here 
altitude and has to take oxygen, which is 
1,800 has ear trouble; only one in 2,500 s 


one in 1,000 indicates other miscellaneous discomforts. 
United’s survey of 2,248,998 passengers carried in the years 1938 through 1942 
be one of the most extensive of its kind made by any airline on the 


rovided on all planes; only one in 
ers from nervous unrest; and only 
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Plan for Surplus Planes 


(Continued from page 24) 


growth is intima linked with the 
= aly of new and 


available to meet temporary 
ments pending the time when more effi- 
cient aircraft become available for nae 
—. This would keep the market 


vigorous. 
“As alternative to dump th - 
ae cme ane be ee. OF 


postwar surplus air 
ee een or plan, in order 
to what equipment is not 
worth reconditio or sal ’ 
“However, in ition to the equip- 
ment which is written off and destroyed 
. the Lo anyone ey needed 
relieve the acute rtage of transport 
ee comer, Srneee ean to oi 
commercial transport opera- 
tions, there will undoubtedly exist an air 
conmuet surplus sufficient to take care 
of 7 time needs and lace 
many fol e prewar fleets of all of the 
world’s air carriers . . . 
“The government might authorize the 


EB 


i 


opment of evils in the procedure not now 
foreseeable. Obviously, this would be a 
vast and complex undertaking and the 
disadvantages that would surely follow 
in its train could well be greater than the 
disadvantages it was designed to avoid. 

“The government could enter upon a 
policy of preserving the surplus aircraft 
in a separate reservoir or pool for use in 
any future emergency or contingency 
which might arise. In this connection it 
might be well to note that although com- 
mercially, where economy of operation is 
a controlling consideration, it is impor- 
tant to have the most modern and effi- 
cient types of aircraft possible; this fac- 
tor is not controlling where a period of 
national emergency is involved and ope- 
a is relatively unimportant. The 
estab ent of such a reservoir would 
involve, of course, the building and main- 
tenance of large storage facilities. 

“But far more realistic to my mind 
than any of the possibilities which I have 
mentioned or than any of the possibili- 
ties which could be suggested today is 
the proposal that adequate machinery be 
set up now to handle the surplus aircraft 
problem in whatever way may best ac- 
cord with the national interest and 
national policies at the time when these 
matters must be decided . . . 

“Bearing upon all these problems is the 
fact that unless considerable work is 
done toward the development of purely 
commercial type aircraft prior to the 
close of hostilities, we can anticipate a 
period of from two to five years before 
new types are available for the market. 
In the meantime, the rt aircraft 
needs of our civil air lines, of reconstruc- 
tion and relief operations abroad, and of 
foreign countries, will have to be met 
from war produced aircraft even if those 
aircraft are not as efficient as the post- 
war aircraft industry will know how to 
build. 

“It may be thought that I have placed 
too little emphasis upon the construction 
of smaller types of aircraft and upon the 
problems which will confront the manu- 
facturer of parts and accessories. The 
problems of these latter businesses are 
no less acute in their field than are those 
of the transport aircraft producer; but 
in a brief review it is necessary to con- 
centrate on one branch of the field. All 
branches of the flying equipment indus- 
try should receive the same careful at- 
tention in the determination of national 


policy. 

“We turn now to the exceedingly im- 
portant question of how we can set up 
machinery which will place the govern- 
ment in a position to do what is neces- 
sary when the time comes. An aviation- 
conscious Congress, recognizing the prob- 
lem, has before it to provide such 
machinery House Bill 2959, introduced 
by the Honorable Clarence F. Lea of 
California, Chairman of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. At presently yma egy this bill 

roposes to place in Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board the responsibility for handling 
raft problem and grants 
broad powers to the Board in the dispo- 
sition of surplus aircraft owned by the 
United States... 

“The objectives of the Bill are worthy, 
and I believe that the Civil Aeronautics 





Board, charged already with the duty 
and responsibility of fostering the sound 
development of an air-transportation sys- 
tem, d have a large part to play in 
the disposition of the surplus aircraft. i 
is believed, however, that other depart- 
ments of the government have vital con- 
cern in this di m, and I am author- 
ized to say that it is the Board’s view 
that the instrument for carrying out the 
provisions and intent of this Bill should 
be a corporation, the Board of Directors 
of which should include representatives 
of the War Department, the Navy De 
partment, the State Department, the 
Treasury Department, the Commerce De- 
partment, and the Civil Aeronautic 


“If the end of this war finds the air- 
craft manufacturers limited to the capac- 
ity to grind out exact replicas of those 
aircraft of which there are already a 
large surplus on hand, and finds them 
unable to place upon the market, soon 
after the war, aircraft that are appre- 
ciably more efficient for commercial serv- 
ice than those already on hand, then I 
say that as a nation we will have missed 
a great opportunity. The war may, of 
course, force us to miss it; but let us 
hope not. 


“The term ‘postwar’ planning has a 
pleasantly reassuring sound. It brings 
to mind a picture of broad-scale blue- 
prints of the future and other compre- 
hensive activities. But I venture to as- 
sert that any postwar planning, which 
does not provide for aggressive, practical 
application in the factories of this coun- 
try just as soon as the war program per- 
mits, is a form of self-delusion. 

“To find time and find a way to launch 
and develop those activities which at the 
war’s end will place our aircraft factor- 
ies in a degree of readiness to produce 
what they should then be capable of pro- 
ducing is a matter of distinct national 


concern. To find time to develop new and 


better models of transport aircraft rang- 
ing from small but efficient types suit- 
able for local services to large trans- 
oceanic air liners is the problem. I 
have faith that, if this problem can be 
worked out in harmony with the re- 
quirements of war production, our 
American manufacturers and air line 
operators need have little concern for 
the competition from postwar surpluses 
of war transport aircraft.” 


Large Postwar Airports 
Planned by Twin Cities 


An enlargement of the airport area of 
greater Minneapolis-St. Paul, which 
would include one port for use of inter- 
national and another for local, “to 
connect the Northwest with worldwide 
postwar aviation centers,” has been en- 
visioned by the Greater Twin Cities 
Chapter of National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion. 

This dream port would be expanded 
from the “practically completed” Wold- 
Chamberlain Field, Minneapolis, and 
Holman Airport, St. Paul. Two landing 
strips would also be constructed, running 
parallel to existing railroad lines, for 
quick transfer of express and freight 
from railroad and ouck unloading points 
to the aircraft docks. 

From 20 to 40 smaller landing fields 
for light commercial and private planes 
would be located on the outer edge of the 
heavy aircraft area. 
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WINNING THE BATTLE 
OF COMMUNICATIONS: 


p= 
, ©." BUY MORE BONDS 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTUR.- 
ERS OF SHORT WAVE COM- 
MUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 









KCS Opposes Justice 
Dept. Intervention 
in CAB Proceedings 


ay Se for the Proposed intervention, by 
terven 

Sadteee caslsalioes om City 

Southern Transport Co., railroad 


Radio-Noise Filters 
Available in ratings of 20, 50, 100 and 
200 amps, d-c, at 50 volts, a new line of 








PAA Reports 1942 
Was Most Important 








Year In Its History 


Expansion of the world-wide war serv- 
ices of Pan American Airways System 
made 1942 the “most important year finan- 
cially” in the 15 year history of the cor- 
poration, Juan T. Trippe, president, has 
reported to stockholders. Total busi- 
ness during the year was in excess of 
$109,000,000, representing both civil and 
mili: 


$1.95 per share on the 1,- 
937,355 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. This compares with $3,361,251, or 
$1.73 per share, reported in 1941. 

Gross revenue for the year amounted 


transport, and related services 
amounted to an additional $59,582,567, the 
report stated, 

The consolidated balance sheet showed 
current assets of $22,201,837.31 and cur- 
rent liabilities of $14,335,019.66 as com- 

with current assets of $13,915,- 
046.47 and liabilities of $10,017,674.73 at 
the end of the previous year. A dividend 
of $1 per share was paid December 29, 
1942 on the shares of stock outstanding. 
The number of stockholders increased 
from 6,989 at the end of 1941 to 8,817 at 
the close of 1942. 

Pan American was providing commer- 
cial air transportation to all continents 
and was serving countries and colonies 
when the United States entered the war, 
Trippe observed. The company had just 
organized a modern air route across 
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Elevator, Rudder Jig: Measuring jig developed at United Air Lines’ maintenance base at 


more accurate 


fey bee agpmee 


ing of one elevator against another and de- 


gpa te the center line of the stabilizers. Jig consists of two 1020 steel 
attached to elevator torque bearing supports on the stabilizers, and 
braced in between with four pieces of 5/16” tubing. 
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Knollys for United 
Nations Air Parle 
On ‘Competitio 


There is no ceiling to the future 
air transportation, and the sooner gover 
ments of the United Nations sit down a 
discuss postwar prospects for intern 
tional airlines in terms of healthy com 
petition, the better. 

was the opinion of Visco 
Knollys, recently appointed director 
British Overseas Airways Corp., wh 
interviewed by American Aviation’s Wi 
Coast representative in Los Angeles. 

The Viscount would not elaborate 
the status of these lines in the pos 
era, merely saying: “Such problems 
for governments and we hope they 
be settled soon in such a manner as 
permit the most rapid and healthy 4 
pansion of air routes to all corners of f 
globe.” 

Knollys, former Governor of Bermud 
visited Coast aircraft plants for the firs= 
time, and, accompanied by Air om= 
modore D. L. Blackford, air attache of tf 
British Embassy, and Vernon G. Crud 
regional director in the West Atlantic f 
BOAC, has returned to the East Coast vig 
Canada. 





































Africa under arrangement with the Wat 
Department and the British government 

“The company’s greatest single con- 
tribution in the war is its pioneering de- 
velopment of international air routes t& 
many parts of the world—air routes which 
have been so essential to military needs,” 
he said. 

The PAA president promised to teli the 
full story of the company’s long distance 
and overseas service for the military air 
transport commands, the Board of 
Economic Warfare, the Rubber Reserve 
Corp., and the Allied nations “after vic- 
tory.” 

He stressed the fact, however, that in 
addition to military services performed, 
commercial business, such as passenger, 
air mail, and air express, has continued. 

Total miles flown by PAA during 1942 
were 43,939,744 as compared with 24,- 
358,346 in 1941, an increase of more than 
80%, he said. The 1942 figure brought 
the airline’s 15 year total to 185,500,000 
miles of international flying since the 9 
mile flight from Key West to Havana in 
1927 inaugurated PAA’s overseas service. 

Revenue from passenger, express and 
other transportation services showed an 't 
increase of $14,344,733.31 over compara- 
tive figurés for 1941, the report showed. 

Discussing postwar aviation, Trippe 
said that if air routes are to be used to 
the maximum for furthering international 
commerce, air transportation cannot be 
merely a luxury service for well-to-do 
passengers but must carry the average 
man for what he can afford to pay. 

“Pan American, in pursuance of this 
policy, started a program two years ago 
for construction of 36% ton transports 
with a maximum passenger capacity of 
50. Fares per passenger in such planes . 
would be low,” he said. 

He termed the war, which curtailed 
this program, “a bitter laboratory for air 
transport, but a laboratory nonetheless.” 
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LIGHT PLANES, eyes of the Army, take cover with 
the troops among trees and underbrush, where fabric 
rotting due to mildew is unbelievably sudden and 
severe, especially in the tropics. 


When Roxalin’s fabric finish, EMYCEL, was first 
developed several years ago, it was specifically engi- 
neered to withstand mildew attack. Service records 
of Emycel finished planes prove its capacity to stand 
up in active use, under all climatic conditions. 


Other reasons why EMYCEL is setting new stan- 
dards for aircraft fabric finishing are such production 
advantages as the need for fewer coats and freedom 


from blushing in weather when doping with conven- 
tional materials is impossible. 


The invention of EMYCEL is an example of Rox- 
alin’s original approach to finishing problems peculiar 
to the aircraft industry. Write us on your Company 


cunsa SaieGuaeaderres EARTH FOR 30 DAYS letterhead for further data on EMYCEL. 


Fabrics Gnished with conventional 7 to 12 coat dope sys- 

tems lose approximately 60% of their original strength 

foliowing attack by mildew organisms. (Fig. +1). Fabrics ROXALIN y FINISH 
finished with the 4 coat EMYCEL system and subjected to 

identical conditions of exposure to mildew retain 95% ' N Cc ° be P GO R A TFT E DOD 


of their original strength. (Fig. #2). Bursting strength 
recorded on Mullen Tester. ELIZABETH @ NEW JERSEY 
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PLEXIGLAS 


AVIATION’S STANDARD 








PLEXIGLAS withstands the terrific‘air p 
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TODAY on every 
type of Army and 


Navy airplane 


N the smallest observation plane, 

on the largest bomber, you’ll find 

Piexictas cockpit enclosures, nos 

sections, tail assemblies, astrodomes or 
gun turrets. 

This strong, shatterproof plastic is 

as clear as optical glass yet only half 


as heavy. It has proved itself again 


PLEXIGLAS is the trade mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, for the acrylic resin thermoplastic sheets manusactured ! 


HAAS COM 


ROHM & 


WISHINGTON 


ressures encountered by the speedy Lockheed “Lightning.” 


and again under the worst possible 


conditions. Even huge sheets of 


PLEXIGLAS are easy to cut and form 
into curved streamlined shapes meet- 
ing high optical standards. 

Today, PLexicias is seeing action 


on every fighting front. 


SOULARE. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Je rungicid Enzy mica 


TRANSPARENT 


PLASTIC 


Photo through courtesy of Lockheed Aircra/t 


TOMORROW on 
your own private 
plane 


HE same qualities which 

Prexicias the standard equipment 
of fighting planes today will make it 
standard equipment on your own plan 
tomorrow. When buying your postwar 
plane insist on PLEXx1GLAs—aviation’s 
standard transparent plastic. 


Only Rohm & Haas makes PLEXIGLAS 
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Hinshaw 
(Continued from page 17) 


“Some districts will not seem to be 

te cats caved ty oie, ko wp © 

adequately served by air, it is up to 

the industry to explain the possibilities 

of Focal pickup and feeder services, and 

‘why transcontinental lines can’t stop at 
every milk station. 

' “In the manufacturing districts, con- 

; nm must realize that a great defla- 

tion is coming in aircraft manufacture 

« the war. Give them all the in- 

nation you can as to what your fac- 

can do after the war. Start them 

lying the problems of conversion. 
“Discuss with them the reasons why 
jation requires special treatment and is 

susceptible to regulation by each of 

48 states. For example, see that your 

rressman understands what is involved 

airport zoning. Go back and explain 
him what happened to aviation under 

the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“If you have weather bureau or other 
facilities in the district, he should 

a full explanation of what goes on. 
may not know the benefits which have 
erued to weather forecasting for agri- 
ts and other purposes because of 
requirements for accuracy and detail 

n impetus by the airlines. Explain the 
values received from the federal govern- 
ment’s investments in airports and air- 
ways in cooperation with local interests. 

“If you are handicapped by regulation, 
or lack of regulation, talk it over with 
your congressman. He wants to know 
‘about it and is entitled to know.” 

Hinshaw asserted that no one can com- 
‘prehend what is involved in international 
‘air operations, or in diplomatic negotia- 
‘tions and diplomatic competition for 
foreign air transport rights, without hav- 
ing been abroad to see for himself. He 
Strongly urged that legislators dealing 
with these problems be given an oppor- 

| tunity to take trips to the foreign areas 
for first hand study. 

Pointing out that the Lea bill (Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1943) probably will 
be up for consideration in September or 
October, Hinshaw concluded: “I would 
like to see every member on the floor 
ready with knowledge of what the bill 

| is all about—and not confused by what 
might appear to be technical language. 
The aviation industry has a duty and 
responsibility to speak up for itself.” 


Rubber-Coated Copper Mesh 


Now standard for many gasket installa- 
tions in aircraft engines, according to the 
manufacturer, copper mesh coated with 
synthetic rubber was originated by the 
Detroit Gasket and Mfg. Co. and is being 
een? by The Goodyear Tire and 

ubber Co. Eighty-mesh copper screening, 
a reinforcing medium, is said to be ample 
insurance against blowing out of these 
015” thick gaskets. The synthetic rubber 
coating provides the necessary binding 
Medium for the mesh and also provides 
the resiliency for assembly alignment. 

manufacturer claims that gaskets so 
made have all of the desirable properties 
for service: high tensile, flexibility, oil 
Tesistance, etc. 
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Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board 











Order No. 2267, May 11, 1943: Permitted Douglas Campbell. vice president, Pan American-Grace 
Airways, Inc., to ride with any assistant airline transport pilot employed by Pan American-Grace 
between May 11 and 31, 1943, notwithstanding Civil Air Regulation No. 236. 

Order No. 2280, May 26, 1943: Wavied section 21.10 of the Civil Air Regulations, requiring 
applicant for airline transport pilot certificate to be at least 23 years of age, so that R. E. Bittner, 
holder of commercial pilot certificate No. 43821, may apply. But certificate, if issued, will be 
restricted to prohibit Bitiner from carrying any passengers for compensation Request made 

by Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. 

Order No. 2309, June 16, 1943: Authorized ——— 
augurate service at Los Angeles, Cal., through use of 
June 15, 1943. 

Order No. 2311, June 17, 1943: Amended Order No. 2296, and authorized Western Air Lines 
to suspend service on route No. 52 for the period beginning Jume 5, 1943, through June 12, 1943. 

Order No. 2312, June 17, 1943: In AS case of applications of certificate of public convenience 
and necessity by Northeast Transcontinental and Western Air, Colonial Airlines, 
American Airlines, TWA-New Engund, Seaboard Airways, Eastern Air Lines and United Air 
Lines, granted Boston Port Authority permission to intervene. 

Order No. 2313, June 17, 1943: Consolidated applications of the airlines mentioned in 2312, 
above, into one proceeding, at hearing to be determined at future date. 

Order No. 2314, June 17, 1943: Dismissed, without prejudice, application of Northeast Air- 
lines, filed Apr. 25, 1940, for certificate to transport persons, property and mail 
between . Me., and New York, N. Y. 

Order No. 2317, June 21, 1943: Directed that testimony introduced in’ the application of Pan 

for amendment of its certificate be withheld from publication in the in- 
terests of national defense. 

Order No. 2318, June 21, 1943: Similarly, directed that testimony introduced in the cases of 
Delta Air Corp. and American Airlines concerning their rates, fares and charges, be withheld 
from publication until further order of the Board. 

racy A No. 2319, June 21, 1943: Likewise, directed that certain rates, 
fares and charges of Western ‘Air Lines and American Airlines be withheld from public die 
closure in the interests of national defense. 

Order No. 2320, June 21, 1943: Authorized Bert Ruoff, doing business as Bristol Bay Air 
Service, to suspend services on regular route in Alaska between the terminal point Anchorage, 
the intermediate points Tenalion Point, Iliamna, Igiugig, Koggiung, Naknek, Dillingham, Clark's 
Point, Egegik and Ugaashik, and the terminal point Pilot Point, because of carrier’s inability 
tc obtain aircraft and necessary equipment for adequate operation. 

Order No. 2321, June 21, 1943: Denied petition of Eastern Air Lines for reconsideration of 
Order No. 2252, dated Apr. 7, 1943, insofar as that order denied application of EAL for certifi- 
cate, as affecting the Caribbean area. 

Order No. 2322, June 21, 1943: In the same manner, denied motion of National Airlines for 
reconsideration of Board's denial of certificate in the same area designated in Order No. 2321, 
above. 

Order No. 2328, June 28, 1943: Authorized Star Air Lines to suspend service temporarily in 
Alaska at the points Igiugig, Koggiung, Egegik, Ugashik, Pilot Point, Clark's Point, Kanakanak, 
Ekwok, Chena Hot Springs, Van Curler’s Bar, Miller House, Deadwood, Circle Hot Springs, 
Central, Circle, Fort Yukon, Nenana, Grubstake, Stampede, McKinley Park, Caribou and 
Kantishna, but without approving acquisition by this line of Lavery Airways or Pollack Flying 
Service. 

Order No. 2330, June 29, 1943: Reopened order of the Board which denied applications of 
Continental Air Lines and Braniff Airways for authority to engage in air transportation between 
El Paso and San Antonio, Tex., and extended them opportunity to request authority to engage in 
temporary as well as permanent transportation within the area specified in their applications. 
Also, reopened for reconsideration applications of Braniff, Transcontinental and Western Alr 
and Essair, Inc. for permission to operate between Austin and Houston, Tex. And, denied 
petitions filed by Continental Air Lines, Braniff and Essair and the cities of Lubbock and 
Amarillo, Tex., but without prejudice to the opportunity of Continental, Braniff and TWA to 
file applications for local service in the area previously specified by Essair, or to seek con- 
solidation of applications with that of Essair. Finally, denied motions of Braniff Airways 
for consolidated hearing of dockets involving service between Amarillo and San Antonio, Tex., and 
between Amarillo and Houston, Tex. 

Order No. 2331, June 29, 1943: Fixed mail rates on All American Aviation’s route No. 49 as 
From Apr. 10, 1942 to Mar. 31, 1943, inclusive, 54c per airplane mile, computed on direct point- 
to-point mileage on each trip flown; on and after Apr. 1, 1943, 50.26c per airplane mile, to be 
applied to the mileage determined by multiplying the total miles flown on schedules by a 
fraction, the numerator of which will be 3,532 and the denominator of which will be the 
average daily scheduled mileage designated by the Postmaster during the month, and a rate 
of 27c per airplane mile to be applied to the miles flown with mail during the month in excess 
of the mileage so determined. 

Order No. 2335, July 2, 1943: Amended Order No. 2091, concerning Colonial Airlines’ mail 
rate, by substituting for the figure “1577” miles wherever it appears the figure of “1700” miles. 

Order No. 2336, July 1, 1943: In the cases of National Airlines, Delta Air Corp., Braniff Air- 
ways, Eastern Air Lines and Chicago and Southern Air Lines, on whose applications the Board 
ruled in Order No. 2273, dated May 10, 1943, denied petition of National Airlines for rehearing 
and reconsideration. 

Order No. 2337, July 1, 1943: In the same matter as described in Order No. 
denied motion of Mid-Continent Airlines for rehearing and consideration. 


Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A. to in- 
the Lockheed Air Terminal, effective 


2336, above, 





winding area is said to make the unit an 
efficient relay in compact space. Dimen- 


New Radio Relay 


A general te radic relay, Series 
Guardian Electric, Dept. 

345, 1608 W. Walnut St., Chicago, for use 
in aircraft, is available in contact com- 
binations from single pole, single throw 
up to three pole, double throw. This 
feature combined with the large coil 
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sions are 23/8” by 21/32” by 111/16"; 
contacts rated 12 amps at 24 volts d-c are 
arranged to resist over 10g acceleration 
and vibration in all positions. Coil resist- 
ances range from .01 to 15,000 ohms; 
standard voltages are 16 and 32 with 
others available. 











Air Express, Mail 
Best Postwar Bets, 
Says Charles Beard 


Immediate 
war for 


that the operating 
projected equip- 


has generally 


said. 
possible developments 
s transition period after the 

said in part: 

into another field of cargo 
express field, there is a 
market available and 
a very brief time after 
1941, the Rail- 
en or a volume 
ts. Of this total, 
vast bulk of express 
a nature that they 
themselves to carriage by air and 
express rates are in the 
a vicinity of 15c a ton-mile. Here, 
is a very substantial field and one 
we can operate practically and 
in the very near future. . . 
way ency is the 
pickup and delivery sys- 
The largest is, of course 
Office Dept. It is my 
time has céme for the 
of those pickup and de- 
facilities by the creation of a 
of air parcel post. Such a system 
created, and it will reach 
corners of the most remote 
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to elapse before there would be a full 
and complete development of airplane 
— as envisioned by many of our 
speakers and our writers. I think 

that this is probably, in the final analysis, 
a very good thing. It will give us an 
opportunity to prepare plan wisely 
for that development. During this period 
of Pa. our manufacturers will 
have opportunity to apply many of 
the technical, scientific and chemical im- 
provements of the past two years to the 
of peace. In so doing, there 

will be created a tremendous number of 
and these new products 

will be far more capable of being carried 
ig Nagy by air. In that time, we 


can our communications 
facilities by speoton <f on. chemall 
posteard. Limi researth indicates 
that this would result in a 30 to 40% 
increase in the use of airmail 
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“We can also make good use of the 
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A new tool ‘that succeeds 
fail’ loosens an airplane tire 


Loosener: 
where tractors 
from its rim in the Development Dept. of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron O. De- 
signer of the tool is W. H. McCollister, who 
is shown instructing a Firestone woman em- 
ployee how to use it. 





time which will be available to us in 
developing and improving the mail 
handling facilities, which will enable the 
Post ice Dept. to expand its use of 
air facilities by the gradual conversion 
of first-class mail to carriage by air. . . 

“We are not presently legally condi- 
tioned to take care of the vast expansion 
which has been predicted and the exist- 
ing voids and defects in legislation should 
be filled and cured during the interval 
immediately ahead of us. First, we must 
have one overall Federal law, providing 
uniform regulations of both an operation 
and an economic nature and providing 
for uniform liability which is fair and 
reasonable to both the public and the 
aircraft owners and operator. 

“If a hodge-podge of state and local 
legislation similar to that which afflicts 
the motor bus and truck operators is 
permitted to come into existence through- 
out the nations, we never will have the 
brilliant aviation future which has been 
predicted. State laws must then be co- 
ordinated with this overall Federal leg- 
islation so as to aid and assist it in 
functioning. There is a vast field of state 
legislation which will be required. This 
legislation will deal with such things as 
zoning around airport areas, authorizinz 
Cities and counties to own and operate 
jointly airports and landing areas (pres- 
ently this is not authorized in many of 
the states); these and other necessary 
laws should be devised by a small group 
of able and experienced lawmakers and 
intelligently promulgated to all the states 
to assure uniformity. There probably 
will be enabling legislation 
which will permit the states to assist the 
Federal government in policing airplane 
operations of all types . . . There is stil] 
another step which can be developed 
also in the transition period. There can 
and should be developed what is com- 
monly referred to as ‘feeder lines.’” 















Boren Warns Against 
Glowing Claims for 


Future Air Business 


Air transportation remains a “speck in 
the sky” when compared to other forms of 
transportation, Rep. Lyle Boren (D, 
Okla.), high ranking member of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, stated recently. “Despite all of the 
increase in the transportation of express 
on our domestic airlines, air express 
amounts still to less than 1% of rail ex- 
press alone—without consideration for the 
tremendous volume of cargo transported 
by rail freight, by motor truck, by water- 
way and by pipe line,” he said. 

Boren warned against “over optimism” 
on the part that air transportation will 
play in the postwar period and urged a 
policy of special government treatment of 
aviation—as provided in the Lea bill now 
pending before his committee, a policy 
which would emphasize “development” of 
the “infant industry” rather than lump it 
in with older forms of transportation and 
“regulate” it. 

He said: “Extravagant optimism can, 
like many other good things, be carried 
too far . . We must guard against as- 
suming too readily that aviation and es- 
pecially the air-transportation phase of 
aviation, has suddenly reached an estab- 
lished position in our transportation econ- 
omy enabling us to draw settled conclu- 
sions concerning its inherent advantages, 
its proper relationship to other modes of 
transportation and the ultimate stature to 
which it should be permitted to grow. 
Fortunately there have recently been 
sounded sober warnings against some of 
the excessively enthusiastic predictions 
concerning air transportation and its ca- 
pacities. Practical and hard-headed men 
of experience in air transportation have 
warned us not to forget that the industry 
remains an infant despite all the miracles 
being performed on wings on the far-flung 
airways of the world.” 

Although highly commending the job 
the airlines are doing and their contribu- 
tions to the Army air _ transportation, 
Boren cautioned that “the total volume of 
cargo which can be carried in our present 
transport equipment, even when aug- 
mented by the tremendous production of 
1943, will remain insignificant.” Referring 
to the recent OWI revort which revealed 
that more than one-fourth of all twin- 
engine and 4-engine aircraft manufactured 
in 1943 will be transports, Boren observed: 
“Yet, if all the cargo planes which will be 
delivered to the armed services during 
1943 could be assembled in a single area, 
and were all to take off with fuel for a 
2,000-mile flight they could carry a total 
of only about 20,000 tons of cargo.” 

“The reason we place such emphasis to- 
day upon air transportation in connection 
with the war and operate fleets of air- 
craft . with relatively small 
carrying capacity ... at. . tremen- 
dous cost is that in war the job must be 
done regardless of cost. Speed and mo- 
bility are all important in wartime and 
when the U-boats make the seas unsafe 
for shipping . . .” 

The cost of air transportation and the 
availability of other means of transporta- 
tion will become extremely important, 
however, with the arrival of peace, Boren 
pointed out. 
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This Northrop-designed-and- built 
“Gamma” flew the peaceful skies of 1936 
as TWA's famous “overweather labora- 
tory’’. Its discoveries in the stratosphere 
add to the safety and battle score of every 
boy now flying the six-mile-high bombing 
roads to Axis cities—and back 


In this Northrop “Gamma” 


the U.S. learned about 6-mile-high flying 


Seven years ago Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc. wanted to know if a transport plane 
could escape storms by flying “over the weath- 
er”. There was almost no data at hand, for 
only a few exploratory high-altitude airplane 
flights had been made earlier. TWA’s research 
pilot, D. W. Tomlinson, undertook the job. 


Tomlinson’s first experimental flights were 
made at ceilings around 20,000 feet. Then, 
late in 1936, the U.S. Army loaned TWA a 
special supercharger which was installed in 
the swiftest single-motored mail plane then 
known —the Northrop “Gamma”. (It had 
flown the mail from Burbank, California to 








Newark, New Jersey in less than 12 hours.) 


In this sturdy Gamma, designed and built 
by the Northrop group, came the flights that 
taught America what stratosphere planes of 
today would have to do. Repeatedly, Tomlin- 
son and his fellow scientists explored the 
upper air between Kansas City and Newark. 
Some of their transport flights were ceilinged 
at over 37,000 feet! 

More. This “overweather laboratory” took 
the air in storms that had grounded all regu- 
lar transports. It would rise above the storm's 
center, determine how to get past safely, with 
least expenditure of fuel and time. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, 


Mind you, this was a commercial project . . . 
not set up to pioneer a bombing road to Berlin 
or Tokio. Yet it laid a vital part of the founda- 
tion on which U.S. pilots now travel the 6-mile- 
high bombing roads to enemy objectives. 


That's the record of a famed Northrop- 
designed airplane of the past. In the all- 
consuming present, the group which de- 
signed and built the Camma is at work 
night and day. Grown now to many thou- 
sands of men and women, this Northrop 
group is turning out more and more 
warplanes —of striking power more 
deadly than most men can imagine. 
AND THIS IS ONLY THE BEGINNING. 


NORTHROP Aircratt, Inc. 


CALIFORNIA 


Inc. 
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CAA Examinations Now Available 
To Pre-Flight Aviation Students 


tics 
private pilot’s ground school ex- 


Credit 
ground school aeronautical knowledge 
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ties course and is given to meet 
course as determined 
However, the 
pilot's written examination is 
the jurisdiction of the CAA 
is primarily intended to test the pro- 
of the students in ground school 
utical knowledge requirements for 
the private pilot’s certificate according to 
Civil Air Regulations, (Part 20, “Pilots 
Certificates’’). 

The CAA private pilot ground school 
examination determines the minimum 
aeronautical knowledge required by pri- 
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which ‘will be indicated the subjects which 
he has successfully passed. If any one or 
more subjects is not satisfactorily com- 
pleted the student may take a reexamina- 
tion in each of the incompleted parts 30 
or more days after the original examina- 


tion. 

The students who obtain the CAA Cer- 
tificate of Aeronautical Knowledge indi- 
cating satisfactory accomplishment in each 
of the four sections of the examination 
may obtain a private pilot's certificate 
at any time within 12 months from the 
date of the original examination, provid- 
ing that they pass a flight test and meet 

and other requirements as pre- 
scribed by the Civil Air Regulations, (Part 
20 “Pilots Certificates”). 

To be eligible for this examination high 
school students must meet the following 
requirements: 

A. Must be not less than 16 years old 
at time of the examination. 

B. Must have completed or be enrolled 
in a pre-flight aeronautics course at the 
time of the examination. 
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C. Student's name must be submitted to 
the CAA by the principal of the school 
in advance of the examination. 

Present plans call for these examina- 
tions to be given three times each year 
in January, May-June and September. 
The first examinations were given in 
May-June 1943. The next scheduled ex- 
amination will be in September 1943. Al- 
though there is no minimum number of 
class hours required before taking the ex- 
aminations, teachers are urged to dis- 
courage students from taking the ex- 
amination unless they have completed or 
are approaching completion of the pre- 
flight aeronautics course before the time 
of the examination. 

Applications for the examinations must 
be submitted to the CAA and the follow- 
ing requirements must be observed. 

A. The application must be prepared and sub- 
mitted in duplicate by the principal of the 
school in which the students are enrolled. 

B. The application must contain the names, 
addresses, sex, and birth dates of all stu- 
dents who are going to take the examina- 
tion, the name of the school and its loca- 
tion, the examination room, and the date 
and hour of the examination. The date may 
be anytime within the months of May- 
June, September or January. 

C. The application must contain a statement 
that the students whose names are listed 
therein have voluntarily decided to take 
the examination. 

D. The application must be in the hands of the 
General Inspection Division, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, Washington, D. C. not 
later than 30 days preceding the beginning 
of the month in which the examination is 
to be given. 

The CAA will send a designated repre- 
sentative to the school to give the ex- 
amination. The school will be notified 
prior to the date of the examination of 
the name and address of the designated 
representative. Four hours are permitted 
for the examination, although less time 
is usually required. 

The examination is based upon the 
requirements prescribed by Section 20.125 
of the Civil Air Regulations. It is com- 
posed of four sections: Navigation, 
Meteorology, Civil Air Regulations and 
General Service and Operation of Air- 
craft. The examination has 120 multiple- 
choice questions, 30 questions to each 
section. 

Students may prepare for this examina- 
tion by thoroughly studying any of the 
many excellent pre-flight aeronautics text- 
books that are being used in the high 
school programs. Special emphasis should 
be placed on navigation, meteorology, Civil 
Air Regulations and general servicing and 
operation of aircraft. 

Listed below are a number of selected 
special references that can be used in 
preparation for the private pilots ex- 
amination. 

A. Navigation 
1. “Elements of Aeronautics’ by Pope & 

Otis—pages 287-334. 

2. “Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for 
High Schools” by Aviation Education Re- 
search Group—pages 662-710; 714-725: 
727-764. 

3. “Elements of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for 
High Schools” by Aviation Education Re- 
search Group—pages 56-58; 329-360; 
370-385. 

4. “American Student Flyer” by Hamburg 
and Tweney—pages 451-500; 525-534. 





5. “Air Pilot Training” by Shields—pages 
437-463; 467-494. 

6. “Practical Air Navigation’ CAA Bulletin 
No. 24. 


B. Meteorology 

1. “Elements of Aeronautics” by Pope & 
Otis—pages 402-407; 423-527; 546-565. 

2. “Seience of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for 
High Schools” by Aviation Education Re 
search Group—pages 436-585; 588-623. 

3. “Elements of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for 
High Schools” by Aviation Education Re. 
search Group—pages 53, 60, 68 and 13% 

4. “American Student Flyer’ by Hamburg 
and Tweney—pages 345-450. 

5. “Air Pilot Training” by Shields—pages 
357-434. 

6. “Meteorology for Pilots” CAA Bulletin 
No. 25. 

Cc. Civil Air Regulations 

1. “Elements of Aeronautics” by Pope & 
Otis—pages 566-570; 589-604. 

2. “Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for 
High Schools” by Aviation Education Re- 
search Group—pages 149-177. 

3. “Elements of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for 
High Schools” by Aviation Education Re- 
search Group—pages 46-49. 

4. “American Student Flyer’ by Hamburg 
& Tweney—pages 591-601; 610-627. 

5. “Digest of Civil Air Regulations for 
Pilots” (CAA Bulletin No. 22 5th Edi- 
tion)—pages 1-68—especially the ques- 
tions at end of the booklet. 

6. “Civil Air Regulations”’—part 20 and part 
60. 


D. General Servicing and Operation of Aircraft 

1. “Elements of Aeronautics” by Pope & 
Otis—pages 1-18; 29-66; 97-235. 

2. “Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for 
High Schools” by Aviation Education Re- 
search Group—pages 40-68; 136-145; 192- 
213; 222-231; 235-279; 288-303; 304-309; 
311-426, tis 

3. “Elements of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for 
High Schools” by Aviation Education Re- 
search Group—pages 54-57; 154-172; 176- 
179; 183; 185; 188-275; 361-364. 

4. “American Student Flyer’ by Hamburg 
& Tweney—pages 19-53; 117-146; 156-162; 
171-172; 177; 182; 185-194; 204-225; 233- 
317; 326-332. 

5. “Air Pilot Training” by Shields—pages 
16-42; 51-88; 96-97; 107-113; 114-117; 135- 
137; 143-170; 171-172; 177-183; 184-185; 
189; 206-226; 240-254; 266-283; 284-287; 
288-294; 301-305; 324-345. 

6. “Pilot's Airplane Manual”—CAA Bulletin 
No. 27. 

Although the above references should 
be helpful to those students taking the 
CAA private pilot’s examination, they 
do not include all the subjects taught in 
the high school pre-flight aeronautics 
course. It is, therefore, important that 
the student, although studying the above 
for this examination, spend part of his 
time in thoroughly understanding other 
phases of the pre-flight aeronautics course. 

The CAA will require a grade of 70% 
or better in each section of the examina- 
tion. Each student will receive a report 
of his examination grades and copies of 
these reports will be sent to the schools. 
Where students receive a grade of 70% 
or better in one or more of the four 
subjects of the examination, the report 
will consist of a Certificate of Aeronau- 
tical Knowledge designating thereon the 
subjects in which he has passed. 

The student who has failed one or more 
sections of the examination may, with the 
approval of the local high school, retake 
those sections of the examination at the 
next examination date arranged by the 
school. 

Students who are to be reexamined 
shall be certified by the principal in the 
same manner as all other candidates, ex- 
cept that they shall be designated as re- 
examinees. 
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PRECISION ASSIGNMENT 


Compact in design—light in weight—Delco 
aircraft electric motors conform to latest 
military specifications for Army and Navy 
planes. They are built to close limits of 
accuracy in machining and alignment, for 
on their satisfactory performance much 
depends. Delco Products Division, General 


Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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International Airway Operations Analyzed 


By E. J. Fotry 


» Np sateg of airline operation 
into the international field, we 
have said before, introduces many 
new problems while demanding re- 
solution for many of the old ones. 

Following up a recent article in these 
columns which presented our personal 
slant on the in- 
ternational oper- 
ating problems of 
supply, mainte- 
nance 


sonnel at 
stations, let’s take 
a look at two 
other phases of 
the operation and 





Foley 


ment to passenger traffic in the interests 
of brevity. Without being at all disloyal 
to the transportation industries, we can 
say that to many, travel is boring in the 
extreme; in this category, we find many 
to whom travel is the major portion of 
their business. Accordingly, to many, air 
travel may be less boring only by virtue 
f its speed. Yet it is unjustified optimism 
talk of cruising speeds more than 30 
40 per cent in excess of present stand- 
if we are to retain our essential in- 
terest in the economic soundness of our 
business. 

Long range operation will evidently 
continue to make the passenger our guest 
for longer periods until such time as 
cruising speed increases offset its greater 
it fol- 


oe 


non-stop distances. Therefore, 


interior and appropriate facilities. We 
know of no study of passenger reaction 
to “compartment” arrangement as op- 
posed to the conventional all-facing-for- 
ward setup; possibly, the necessity for 
someone riding backward in such a de- 


heed’s Jack Sheehan must have had this 
question in one of his analytical quizzes 
but we can’t recall it. Another solution, 
obviously limited in scope but actually 
practiced where schedule infrequency 
—* is the routing of all long-range 
ts overnight. If the passengers can 
be kept in bed—or at least asleep—the 
problem may largely solve itself. 

In discussing the aircraft interior as a 
traffic problem, we feel justified. In 
effect, this is the packaging of our service 
or, mayhap more appropriately, the tray 
on w we serve our guests. The fact 
that the traffic department may not di- 
rectly control the design or maintenance 
of this element does not make it any less 
important to their success. 

Disgressing for a moment though, may 
we add that airline service is not a “gift”; 
so in our ing, why not ignore the 
lace and ribbons? Air transport interior 
essentials are neatness and businesslike 
attractiveness. 
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A second element, also tied to time, 
heightens the traffic “service load.” It is 
that imposing increment of passenger 
time consumed in complying with pass- 
port, customs and similar regulatory pro- 
cedures at each end of the international 
line. Even with present-day air speeds, 
these functions may add some 20% to 
actual air time. These inroads into the 
total elapsed time for the passenger may 
vary from port to port but can only in- 
crease in percentage as the cruising speeds 
increase unless we can find some way to 
streamline them. Only time can tell what 
the efficacy and practicability of a world 
government and airline conference would 
be in solving these problems. 


Local Authorities Rule 


Not infrequenily, the enforcement of 
and adherence to these regulations is left 
to the discretion of the local authorities. 
We feel that cordiality and sincere co- 
operation between the operator and the 
national and local authorities may do 
much toward the simplification of these 
rulings in practice. Yet as we said in an 
earlier treatise, we believe that any stand- 
ards of easy passage through foréign lands 
that may be in evidence today are not 
wholly attributable to a new recognition 
of air transport but are more likely ges- 
tures in the interest of the war’s prosecu- 
tion. We may expect the re-erection of 
barriers upon the return of peace; final 
freedom being dependent upon world 
agreement. 

Like aircraft accommodations; food, 
aloft and aground enroute; personal ser- 
vice for the passenger and so on, are, to 
our way of thinking, traffic problems. 








; He, 
‘Self-Extinguishing : Sponge made 
from Koroseal, the plasticized polyvinyl chlor- 
ide, as pictured here, is now available for 
essential industry applications, it is announced 
by the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. The 
principal advantage claimed for the material 
is its characteristic non-flammability. It is said 


to be “self-extinguishing” when the flame 
source is removed. The @roduct also has the 
same resistance to oils, greases, chemicals and 
oxidation as the other Koroseal products. I+ 
can be made in various densities and pore 
sizes. Dr. F. Schoenfeld, (left) technical super- 
intendent of Goodrich's chemical division and 
Dr. H. E. Fritz, director of research are the 
observers pictured. 





Not that the traffic department must solve 
them, but rather that our failure at soly- 
ing them strikes home to the passenger, 
the one who has bought our service. 

The food problem assumes its proper 
porportions when we think in terms af 
36-hour aircraft occupancy by passengers 
and the possibility of six or more suc- 
cessive .meals on a long flight. (As a 
matter of general policy the airlines are 
going to have to determine the justifica- 
tion for continuing the free meal policy, 
and whether such decision shall hold for 
international operation.) Regardless of 
the problem, there appear to be two pos- 
sible solutions: the partial advance pre- 
paration of cooked foods plus the cook- 
ing completion through thermos jug reten- 
tion, or the carrying of fresh raw foods 
and the complete cooking on board. Much 
should be learned about this problem from 
today’s experience by the services; which- 
ever school of thought triumphs, the effect 
of the technique upon detail aircraft de- 
sign is apparent. 

Of the two possibilities, we prefer the 
complete cooking on board. From a 
weight standpoint we do not contend 
that this preference would result in any 
great saving. The point is highly debat- 
able; but from a passenger appeal point 
of view, we feel it has certain merit. If 
such a technique were to be adopted, full 
electrification of the entire galley unit 
could be supplied from a high power- 
weight ratio auxiliary powerplant. We re- 
cently had an opportunity to study a com- 
plete and functional aircraft galley lay- 
out prepared by Edison-G. E. Hotpoint. 
The installation was a complete galley 
layout from storage space to icebox. 

We don’t want to imply that full cook- 
ing aboard the aircraft is appropriate 
or desirable for any and all aircraft re- 
gardless of size. It is strictly a large air- 
craft feature. Further than this, it would 
appear that the aircraft size would have 
to be sufficient to justify economically the 
carrying of a passenger-service staff of 
two as part of the crew. 

Final angle on the food problem is 
supply points abroad. May we expect that 
the reconstruction after World War II will 
enable us to depend upon the appeal and 
quality of the convenient local food mar- 
kets in any part of the world we may 
serve, or shall we find it necessary in- 
definitely to maintain stockpiles of Ameri- 
can food? 

What will be the airlines’ responsibility 
toward the passenger when delays arise 
at a foreign station? In cities wherever 
they may be, the passenger will have a 
good chance to “survive” regardless of 
the operator’s policy. On the other hand, 
we assume that those airlines which con- 
template transpolar world routes are plan- 
ning to provide “staff houses” or equiv- 
alent passenger accommodations all along 
the routes. This service must be of as 
high a calibre as any part of the opera- 
tion if the operator is to maintain his 
position consistently. Such rarely used 


* facilities will be a literal burden to the 


operator unless he can develop some more 
continuous application of the space than 
he realizes from emergencies. 

Reverting to the aircraft which we 
have taken as the source for most of the 


(Turn to page 64) 
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Line of Control Motors 


Designed for Aircraft 


Available with 50-500 in. lbs. torque 
values, this line of Barber-Colman con- 
trol motors has been designed for aircraft 
service: dampers, intercoolers, cow] flaps, 
valve drives, etc. 

The line has been designed for high 
altitude, low temperature operation. All 


t 





L 
housings are of aluminum; the gears are 
machine-cut hardened and packed with 
low-temperature lubricant. Totally en- 
closed, tamper-proof limit switches are 
set for 90 or 180 degrees rotation. 

The motors are available for positive, 
floating or proportioning control as a unit 
of the Barber-Colman Micro system or 
for step control by manual’ or automatic 
means. . 


Saw-Gun 

Mid-States Equipment Co., Department 
AA., 2429 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
announces the Saw-Gun. It is described 
as an attachment for an electric drill to 
provide power saw or file. It is recom- 
mended for use with drill speeds of 2000 
rpm. or more. The manufacturer states 
that the tool will cut directly into wood 
or plastic without starting-hole and that 
sawing or filing in hitherto inaccessible 
places is possible with the tool. Price of 
the Gun alone is $40; it can be supplied 
—— with heavy duty drill and chuck 
‘or ; 





Equipment Literature 











“Spring Design and Engineering” is the title 
of a 4 x 9 inch manual published and dis- 
tributed by Mid-West Spring Mfg. Co., 4262 
S. Western Ave., Chicago. The manual gives 
spring design and engineering formulae for 
compression, extension, torsion, flat spiral, ~rire 
forms, etc. Illustrations, diagrams and tables 
are used throughout to present the data. 


In recognition of the growing applications, 
B. F. Goodrich, Akron, O., advises that it has 
published a 12-page manual on the Rivnut. 
The complete description of the Rivnut in 
Standard, countersunk and flat head types and 
the grip range are given; a page is devoted to 
Rivnut weights and tables give typical ultimate 
Strength, strength in double shear with no 
reinforcements, torque resistance of Rivnut 
keys, thread strength, etc. Also included in 
the text are instructions for applying the Riv- 
nut and a description of both power-driven 
and hand tools for applying. 

Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgport, Pa., has 
just issued a 12-page booklet on tubing identi- 
fied as Bulletin 443. It is a war edition with 
useful information on the specialties Summerill 
is producing such as tapered and formed tubes 
and a variety of special shapes. It also has a 
Buide chart giving detailed information on the 
chemical composition of 25 different metals in 
regular production together with the size range 
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available in each and the physical and me- 
chanical properties necessary for design con- 
sideration and material use. 


Bulletin 2431M has just been issued by 
Streeter-Amet Co., 4101 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago, to fully describe their Tensile Tester for 
use in tensile strength determination on wood 
veneers. Among the points highlighted in the 
bulletin are: the speed of testing possible; 
the fact that no special preparation of samples 
is needed; and, the influences of natural wood 
characteristics on test results. 


Hobart Brothers Co., Troy, O., are beginning 
a series of compilations of information on new 
materials and new methods that have been 
developed from war production experience. 
It is offering this service covering special in- 
formation to help engineers, designers, metal 
workers and purchasing departments. The 
service will cover: The New NE Alloy Steels— 
New Building Specifications—Elements in Alloy 
Steels—Welding Nichrome Steels. The first in 
this series of service bulletins is Alloy Metals 
Finding List and List of Sources. This book- 
let takes all alloys by their trade name, gives 
the service characteristics of each, the princi- 
pal constituent and the source for purchase. 


To guide the training of students of the 
Apprentice School, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O. has just published a 26-page manual out- 
lining all the details of the various courses of 
study conducted by the school. Explanation of 
the school’s purpose, method of selecting the 
students, administration of the program, co- 
operative plan with the local board of educa- 
tion, ratio of apprentices to journeymen and 
the length of time required in each of the 
courses are among the topics discussed. The 
course of study for each trade both for the 
classroom and the shop with the hours re- 
quired in each is also given. Executives of 
companies or organizations, which have similar 
programs or are contemplating them, are in- 
vited to write for free copies of the manual. 





Communications Device 
Aids Plane Assemblers 


Developed originally for pilot-instructor 
communication, a Ranger Model 404 Inter- 
phone has been found useful for two-way 
communication between workers in main- 
tenance or assembly. It is the product of 
Electronic Specialty Co. 3456 Glendale 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 





Only one amplifier case is required for 
two-way operation; the unit may be 
carried on a waist-belt with a shoulder 
strap and one cord suffices for one-way 
connection; two cords for two-way. 

Throat type microphones to free hands, 
and headsets complete the gear. An out- 
put of 180 millawatts is available. Com- 
plete with tubes, batteries and belt, the 
unit weighs 2 lbs. 10 oz. and the over- 
all size is 44%” by 2%" by 5%”. 





WHITING 


CARGO HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Whiting’s present wartime research on 
bomb hoists is providing Whiting’s engi- 
neers with valuable experience for dealing 
with the cargo handling problems of both 
war and peace. 

The characteristics for which Whiting 
Bomb Hoists are notable—compactness, 
heavy-duty motors, speed control, and 
ease and accuracy of handling—are sim- 
ilar to those desired in other types of 
cargo handling equipment. 

Write for specifications—ask for Bul- 
letin AD-116. 


Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop 
Ave., Harvey, Ill. Western Office: 6381 
Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting Corpora- 
tion (Canada), Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
Branch Offices in New York, Chica- 
go, Buffalo, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Washington, D. C. 
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— MANUFACTURING 
Lockheed BuildsTechnical‘Empire’ 





Most Planes Entering European Theatre 


Pass Through Four British Bases 


By Peccy GuETTER 


NEMETY-FIVE per cont of the American 
aircraft entering the European theatre 
of operations pass four service 
bases are gr ene by and Vega 

Aircraft Corporations in the United King- 
dom, it was revealed last fortnight by 
Reagan tunkel, Lockheed’s _ general 


of North Atlantic, South Atlantic, United 
— and North African bases. 
of the British bases—one in 
Sar ceniiad tay Lacithocd Orncenen Ca 
erseas Corp. 
< for the United States ee ee Air Forces. 
western England—is op 
erated for the Royal Air Force. Shave Gan 
6,000 civilian workers service 33 types of 
American aircraft, engines, and accessories 
at the four bases, Stunkel disclosed. 

“The nucleus of this work began in 
1939,” Stunkel said, “when Lockheed sent 
the first American service representatives 
to Britain to reassemble its Hudson bomb- 
ers for the English. With the growth of 
our Allied air fleet and increasing tempo 
of attack over Europe came the biggest 
— of all—maintenance of fighting 
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following specific operations: modification 
of planes for combat theatres, including 
the installation of latest equipment; main- 
tenance, overhaul and repair to keep battle 
planes in fighting trim; repair of battle 
and operational damage; reassembly work 
whenever necessary. 

Scope of the work at the bases is re- 
vealed in Stunkel’s approximation of op- 
erational damage and the ratio to be 
maintained within an air fleet. 

“About half of the planes which go out 
are in need of repair from enemy fire,” he 
said. “Five per cent will not return; 10 
a go will be damaged returning to 

base and 25 per cent will receive 
minor. battle scars. 

“The air fleet is worked on a basis of 
50 per cent flying; 25 per cent in reserve 
and 25 per cent in the repair shop. Se- 
riously damaged planes are hauled to the 
bases where maximum time in overhaul is 
28 days.” 

Specific examples of base projects which 
have captured headlines include modifica- 
tion of the famous Fortress “Susie Q”; 
rigging special trailers to eliminate dis- 
assembly of Spitfires being rushed to an 
aircraft carrier destined for Malta; modi- 
fication of the Douglas C-47 fleet which 
carried paratroops to North Afrca as well 
as the P-38’s which made the first mass 
flight to Africa. 

Supplementing the work at the bases 
are six mobile repair units, machine shops 
on wheels, each carrying a crew of 24 
skilled mechanics. These units shuttle 
between remote flying fields in England, 
tackling any job which can be completed 
within ten days. Their work also serves 


to supplement the Army Technical Forces 
carry out the majority of front- 
line repairs. 


Stunkel sums up the urgency of these 
operations: “A damaged plane which has 
been modified at the battle front is far 
more valuable to the Air Forces than a 
shiny new plane on the ramp of an air- 
craft factory in this country.” 

Pointing out that 30 per cent of Lock- 
heed Aircraft’s total production is in 
spare parts, Stunkel observed that we are 
“over the hump in the bottleneck of spare 
parts.to the fighting fronts.” This, he 
said, was a serious problem when U-boats 
were scoring heavily in the Atlantic. 

“During the darkest days, we made our 
own spare parts from materials supplied 
by the British,” he said. 

Standardization will further speed up 
front-line maintenance, Stunkel believes. 
He said it is now possible to interchange 
instruments, armament, engines, propellers 
and radio equipment. 

“The Germans had 10 years to build a 
standardized air fleet, while we've had 18 
months,” he said. 

In addition to the bases and mobile 
units in the United Kingdom, Lockheed’s 
“technical empire” is backed by two big 
service bases in southern California and 
Texas, largely engaged in modification and 
major overhaul. More than 150 trained 
technical representatives work with Army 
or Navy units in the field, 90 of them in 
19 states of the Union and others with 
fighting units in 18 nations or islands 
around the globe. A training school in 
Tennessee prepares new technical work- 
ers for the field while two training schools 
in Burbank instruct Army and Navy 
technicians. 

Lockheed’s service headquarters in Bur- 
bank is the laboratory of the “empire.” 
From here comes the correlation and 
dispersal of knowledge gained at the bat- 
tle front. 





R. C. Stunkel 





Douglas Chicago Factory 
Starts Producing C-54’s 


Ten months after construction was 
started, the $33,000,000 Douglas Aircraft 
Co. plant at Chicago was ready for a 
formal dedication ceremony on July ® 
and the first of the C-54 “skymaster” 
cargo planes made in the plant while it 
was abuilding was ready to take to the 
air as part of the ceremony. 

Originally ordered by commercial air- 
lines, four-engined the C-54 can carry 
15 tons of freight or 50 fully equipped 
soldiers. Tanks may be slung between 
their landing wheels for transport. Top 
speed is a military secret. 

The new Douglas plant, said to be the 
largest exclusive cargo plane plant im 
the world, covers 1,600 acres and has its 
own airport with four main runways 
totaling five miles in length. The plant 
was built almost entirely of wood and 
plane manufacture has been in progress 
since the first units were finished. 

John D. Weaver is plant manager, 
aided by John C. Buckwalter, assistant, 
and James S. Farra, administrative ex- 
ecutive. 





Woodhead Foresees 


A temporary recession in aircraft man- 
ufacturing will come at the close of the 
war, Harry Woodhead, president of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., forecast 
in an address before the Fort Worth, 
Tex., Chamber of Commerce last fort- 
night. 

“I am being honest with you when I 
tell you there is bound to be a letdown 
as we pass from meeting peak demands 
of the war emergency to readjustment 
for peacetime.” Woodhead told the civic 
group. 

“But this recession will be just as long 
or as short as we make it,” he added 
“We are going to have to go out and 
get business. We must educate people 
to ship and travel by air. Cities such 
as Fort Worth must become hubs of 
small feeder airlines serving the count- 
less small communities throughout the 
state.” 

Woodhead declared that Consolidated 
is investing “neither time nor money in 
a house of cards.” 

“One of the things we are going to 
do when this war is over is to reeducate 
the world to the fact that the airplane 
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‘Recession’ 
is an implement of international good 
will, understanding, and peace,” he said. 
“Its use to kill and destroy during the 
war has given everyone a_ distorted 
viewpoint. We are going to show the 
world that the airplane can keep the 
peace after we have shown it can win 
the peace.” 

He outlined the promotional and edu- 
cational campaigns Consolidated has 
launched “to teach everyone about the 
new world which has come to them as 
the result of the air age.” 

The world will need an international! 
air force of 30,000 aircraft to enforce the 
peace—calling for replacements of 6,000 
planes a year, Woodhead predicted. 

“We will need thousands of airplanes 
in an air force of our own to protect 
us, to train new pilots, and for research,” 
he said. “We must not be caught un- 
prepared again. ~We have proved the 
fallacy of building only a few hundred 
planes for military purposes each peace- 
time year. We have been caught twice 
in two generations. It is inconceivable 
that we should allow this to happen 
again.” 
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NWLB Uses ‘Little 
Steel’ Formula In 
Controlling Wages 


A definitive policy for control of wages 
has been established by the National 
War Labor Board as a result of Execu- 
tive Order 9328. Vice chairman George 
W. Taylor explained that the Board now 
has the dual problem of stabilizing overall 

at the Sept. 15 level and of stabil- 
izing individual wages in relation to each 










The “Little Steel” formula, which allows 
overall wages to be raised up to 15 per 
cent, has been adopted to adjust inequi- 
ties. However, does not believe 
itis mandatory to raise wages 15 per cent 
in all cases. 

“Where the peacetime standards of the 
employes involved in a case were rela- 
tively high compared to other employes in 
related work and where further general 










‘Skyways to Peace’: 





The exhibition, so named, at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York is being viewed by H. J. Maynard, Jr., left, and Joseph T. Gueting, Jr., recently 
re-elected president and vice president, respectively, of General Aircraft Corp. 





may increase them to the minimum re- 
gardiess of the formula. The establish- 
ment of brackets has given NWLB a 
yardstick which enables it to make rapid 
decisions and consequently to reduce sub- 
stantially its backlog of undecided cases. 
the Board has adopted a 
“substandard level” policy as an admin- 
istrative device enabling another cate- 
gory of increases to be approved beyond 
the formula. In rare and unusual cases 
where critical war production cannot 
otherwise be obtained, increases may be 
granted in one industry not in excess of 
the minimum of going rates in other 
comparable industries, with the approval 
of Economic Stabilizer Vinson. 





>4’g ff increases would create unstabilizing in- 
equalities, NWLB has refrained from ap- 

was. proving the full allowance possible under 

reraft the Little Steel formula,” NWLB spokes- 

for a men say. 

ly 3% eo an 

er” The Board asserts that “wage ‘stabili- 

ile it zation concerns not only the general level 
of wages but the balance of relationships 
between all the various wages paid.” 

ais. Under the “hold-the-line” order, NWLB Finally, 

carry may bring wages up to the minimum of 

pped the “sound and tested rates” for the same 

ween industry in the same labor market area. To 

Top accomplish this, wage-rate brackets are 
established including maximum and mini- 

» the mum “sound and tested rates.” Rates 

t in which fall within the bracket are not 

s its subject to change except under the Little 

ways Steel formula. But when a company’s rates 

plant are below the bracket minimum, 

and 
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«| Bell Creates Three 

tant, 

ex- 

9 


Whitman 


Three divisions have been created with- 
in the Bell Aircraft Corporation organiza- 
tion to handle (1) construction of fighter 
planes on the Niagara Frontier; (2) manu- 
facture of ordnance equipment; and (3) 
production of super-bombers at Marietta, 
Ga. it is announced by Lawrence D. 
Bell, president. 

Ray P. Whitman, first vice president 
of the company, becomes manager of the 
Niagara Frontier Division in addition to 
his present duties. Omer L. Woodson, vice 
President and assistant general manager, 
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Divisions 





Woodson 


becomes vice president and manager of the 
Georgia division. Carl F. Lozon continues 
as manager of the company’s Ordnance 
Division, and Charles L. Beard, secre- 
tary and treasurer, assumes new duties 
as administrative assistant to Bell. Beard 
heads the home office staff which will 
coordinate activities of all plants. 

Whitman is a co-founder of Bell Air- 
craft. He was formerly vice president and 
assistant general manager of Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corporation. 


Financial Transactions 
Involve $3,000,000 Per 
Day at Douglas Aircraft 


The financial transactions of Douglas 
Aircraft Co. require the services of a 
small “army” of employes. 

Ramifications of this phase of the com- 
pany’s operation were described by R. 
V. Hunt, vice-president—comptroller of 
te Aircraft, who daily oversees ex- 

nditures of more than $3,000,000— 

1,200,000 a day in wages and the re- 
mainder in purchase of materials and 
manufacturing parts, rents, taxes and 
transportation. 

Four thousand men and women work 
under Hunt to keep financial wheels 
geared smoothly to expanding produc- 
tion. Only four years a payroll of 
10,000 was the comptroller’s province. 
Today more than 150,000 workers receive 
checks in all portions of the world, a 
fifteen-fold increase. 

Eight thousand venders, ranging from 
huge corporations to small businesses, 
which in many cases receive financial 
and business advice from Hunt’s depart- 
ment, are carried on the Douglas books. 

By Nov. 30, 1943, the end of the 
Douglas fiscal year, plane deliveries each 
month will represent $100,000,000 from 
a backlog of two and a half billion, 
roughly more than 15% of the country’s 
entire aircraft program by poundage. 

Of the 12 planes under production at 
Douglas, including dive mbers and 
three types of four-engined planes, 
there’s an average valuation per plane 
of $100,000. 

Hunt estimates the annual gross sales 
for the current year will reach $900,- 
000,000. 


General Names Agency 
H. B. Humphrey Company, of Boston, 
has been appointed to handle the ad- 
vertising of the General Aircraft Corp., 
Astoria, Long Island. Sutton News 
Service, Inc.. New York, has been en- 
gaged to handle public relations. 
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Surplus Aircraft Bill Faces Opposition 





‘It Means Nationalization of Aircraft 
Industry,’ Says One Manufacturer 


Postwar disposition of surplus aircraft 
be placed in the hands of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and not in the 
hands of a special administrator set 


L 


autonomously over a Surplus t 
Authority, in the o nm of five out of 
six aircraft man commenting 
on the surplus aircraft bill (H.R. 2959) 

by . Clarence F. 
Lea Cal.). manufacturer op- 


vm Be a felt oe has too 
many_ e ts is t the 
workable solution an we 

One manufacturer termed the bill “one 
of the most dangerous measures ever pro- 


“It gives dictatorial power over the air- 


industry in the event that such a result 
is desired by the administration which 
be in power at the time that the 
is operated. There is no control pro- 
vided and no checks or possible 
in connection with the acts of the so- 
called executive director. 


“Under Section 1204, the director is em- 
powered io sell aircraft at any price and 
on any terms without the terms 
such sale public and without advance 

i Y, public announcement 
of such sales and public bids must be 
mandatory in order to check fraud. Also, 
under Sections (c), (d) and (e) of 
Section 1204, the director v 

to —. airlines on which he 
taken a lien secure no - 
ing ‘the tes cover 


ee 


to export airplanes if the 
cided that such export of new airplanes 
would compete with his potential sales of 
surplus aircraft. This is very important 
in that the existence of the board will 
ultimately upon its ability to 
sell such surplus aircraft in order that 
funds may be available for its operation. 
“Section 1206, which provides that the 
may finance itself out of its own 

sales, makes the board independent of 
because no financial contro] can 

be maintained through the medium of 
appropriations. Therefore, no check or 
restraint is possible over the action of 
the board for a period of five years. 
During that time the aircraft industry 
could be completely eliminated except 
for certain favored companies who “co- 
operated” with the board in their actions. 
Also, this Section sets up a situation 
wherein the board would be more inter- 
ested in perpetuating itself through the 
sale of surplus aircraft than it would 


in its regard of the public interest in 
connection with such sales. 

“Section 1207 provides for an advisory 
board, but the advisory board has no 
authority and there is no directive that 
its advice be considered. 

“Section 1208 cempletes the picture by 
providing a very stiff penalty for anyone 
who in any way acts in a manner that the 
board may deem to be against its best 


interests. 

“In our opinion this bill is totally un- 
warranted and is merely an exposition 
of an attempt to set up a dictatorial power 
over the aircraft industry. We believe 
that it should be opposed as strongly as 
possible.” 


Lockheed-Vega °43 Output 
Double That of Year Ago 


Lockheed and Vega Aircraft Corpora- 
tion reports that for the first six months 
of 1943, sales totaled $330,000,000, double 
the output of Lockheed-Vega for the same 
period of 1942. The per centage of profit 
realized on sales, after reserve and taxes, 
was described in the report as approxi- 
mately 2% per cent the rate shown curing 
the same period of 1942. 

Renegotiation contracts in 1942 were 
completed with an adjustment of $46,- 
000,000. This exceeded the $30,927,180 pro- 
vided for renegotiation by the company 
by $15,572,820, the report continued. 

“Since renegotiation was effective be- 
fore taxes, and results in a decrease in 
income tax and excess profits tax, the lia- 
bility effect of the final settlement was to 
increase the company’s net liability for 
taxes and renegotiation adjustment by 
$3,099,274,” it observed. “This net amount 
was charged against the 1943 income and 
was partially offset by a transfer from re- 
serve contingencies and postwar adjust- 
ment funds in the net amount of $3,- 
083,475.” 

Lockheed-Vega approves the renegotia- 
tion law in principle, but believes that one 
fundamental weakness is the government's 
failure to recognize the need for post-war 
reserves, the report continued. It ex- 
pressed the hope that Congress would 
modify the renegotiation law so that in- 
dustry could carry its responsibilities in 
peace-time conversion. 


Martin Plant Rejects Unions 


Employes of Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Baltimore, Md., on July 16 rejected repre- 
sentation by any union. National Labor 
Relation Board’s regional office said 42% 
voted against representation by any 
union, 40% favored the United Auto- 
mobile Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers (CIO), 11% the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (in- 
dependent), and less than 1% a local 
ae sera ne union. The CIO union said 
NLRB would be asked for a run-off elec- 
tion to determine whether the employes 
want a CIO union or none. 
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Chief Pilots: 


Lester J. Holoubeck, right, 
is the new chief pilot in charge of flight 
operations for the Lockheed and Vega Aijr- 


craft Corporations in Burbank, Cal. He is 
shown with Elmer C. McLeod, veteran test 
pilot and new assistant chief pilot, in front 
of a new Lockheed plane. 





Manufacturer Can Obtain 
Digest of Vested Patents 


Airframe and accessory manufacturers 
are being urged by the Alien Property 
Custodian to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities offered in the licensing of for- 
eign-held patents now vested in him. 

A digest illustrating and describing 
more than 600 such patents has been pre- 
pared and is available from Kent Won- 
nell, Chief of the Patent Merchandising 
Section, Office of Alien Property Cus- 
todian, Field Building, Chicago. All 
vested patents—the bulk of them Ger- 
man and French-held—relating to the 
aviation field are included in the digest, 
according to an announcement to Amer- 
ican Aviation. 

To encourage wider use, fees will be 
reduced on Aug. 1 to a flat $15 for each 
patent. Licenses for patents held by 
friendly nationals will be royalty-free 
for the duration and six months. After 
the war, reasonable uniform royalties, 
determined by the Custodian and the 
licensee, will be established for the life 
of the patent. 

Other legal information may be ob- 
tained from Robert W. Wilson, head of 
the licensing section, and Howland H. 
Sargeant, division of patent administra- 
tion, Office of Alien Property Custodian, 
Washington. 
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Personal Aircraft Makers 
‘On Discuss Postwar Markets 
At Chicago Conference 


Manufacturers planning to make per- 
sonal aircraft after the war met in Chi- 
cago July 31 to discuss problems regard- 
ing the future of private flying and to 
determine whether the group should 
diiliate with the Aeronautical Chamber 
ad Commerce or function as a specialized 
committee on personal aircraft. 

The group also discussed: 

1 Obstacles to widespread acceptance 


of aircraft. 
The dividing line between state and 
aviation regulations. 
Whether makers of fixed wing and 
mlary wing craft can work together in 


meeting is believed to have set the 
pattern for constructive promotion of the 
small aircraft market. 


Beech Output Up 


Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan., 
reports that in the first six months of 
its 1943 fiscal year, production was 
geater than for its entire fiscal year of 
12, ended Sept. 30. Walter H. Beech, 
president and board chairman, stated 
that under present schedules, production 
for the full 1943 fiscal year will show a 
100% increase over the 1942 fiscal year. 
In addition, he said that a constant pro- 
gam of experimental and. developmental 
work been carried forward, which 
will be reflected in Beech’s future pro- 
duction of war material, and eventually 
in the country’s postwar output. 





The Landgraf Helicopter 














A twin- olek F hie designed by Fred 
Landgraf, Los Angeles aeronautical engineer, 
is attracting the attention of West Coast air- 
craft experts although it has not yet reached 
the stage of ground and flight tests. Front 
and side views of a model of the craft are 
shown above. Note tricycle landing gear. 


Solar Sales $22,000,000 
Solar Aircraft, San Diego, Cal., reports 
sales of $22,422,298 for fiscal year ending 
April 30, with net profit of $988,824 
after all charges. Current assets are 
$8,601,733 and current liabilities $7,607,528. 
Earned surplus is $1,067,103. 





Nearly Thousand Cessna 
Lightplanes ‘on Order’ 
for Postwar Delivery 


Nearly 1,000 persons in the United 
States, Canada, and Latin America, al- 
ready are arranging for postwar de- 
livery of their own private airplanes, 
Dwane L. Wallace, ny of we 
Aircraft Co., states. > 2 he 
said, have Re Em ces more 
quarters of a million dollars in % 
Savings Bonds under the priority de- 
livery plan first announced by Cessna 
in its national advertising last March. 

“Ever since we first announced our 
plans for producing a _ post-Victory 
‘Family Car of the Air’ more than a 
year ago,” Wallace said, “we have been 
swamped with requests from persons 
wishing to reserve one of the first models 
to be delivered. Last March we an- 
nounced our priority delivery plan under 
which we assign a temporary priority 
number to anyone listing with us the 
— number of as little as a $25 bond. 

A permanent number is assigned when 
the listing of serial numbers and de- 
nominations of War Bonds reaches $500. 
So far the average initial registration 
has been $800.” 


McCULLOCH ENGINEERING CORP., 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of super- 
chargers, has been acquired by Borg-War- 
ner Corp., through cash purchase of all 
McCulloch’s stock, according to B-W. 
Robert McCulloch remains as president 
and director of the firm, and “will have 
active charge” of operations. 
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NOW — You Can Enjoy Safe Flying! 


INSTALL The Automatic 
CARBURETOR HEAT CONTROL 


with Air Cleaner 


ADVANTAGES: 





1.—Primary reason for design was to eliminate forced 
landings caused by pilots forgetting to apply heat on 
power off maneuvers. 

2.—Automatically admits heat to carburetor when 
engine speed drops below normal cruising speed and 
automatically admits full cold air to carburetor when 
throttle is open. 

3.—Built in air cleaner can be easily removed, clean- 
ed and replaced. 

4.—An increase of 15 to 40 R.P.M. results because of 
the air boost in this unit. 

5.—Adaptable to both open and closed type exhaust 
heaters. 

6.—Air valve adjustment for various engines is ex- 
tremely simple. 

7.—Unsolicited letters from users claim this unit has 
eliminated most of their icing conditions. 

8.—This life saving unit is now available for installa- 
tion on all airplane engines from 40 to 90 H.P. only. 


Write for Bulletin that Gives Full Information 


C & H Manufacturing Co. 


308 East Colorado Street, Glendale, Calif. 
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Million Volt X-Ray 


Laboratory Nearly 


Completed on Coast 


OMPLETION next month of a 1,000,- 
000-volt industrial X-ray laboratory 
in Burbank, Cal., will bring a new major 
facility to West Coast aircraft manufac- 
turers which will help them maintain 
high standards of production despite the 
speed-up in — demands. ee 

Reflecting industry’s expansion 

development in new alloys, materials and 
stressed parts, Triplett and Barton, Inc., 
which in 1935 ‘began aircraft diagnosis 
and testing in the West, will operate the 
laboratory as part of its scientific work 
for 356 companies. 

Eight years ago an $8,000 investment in 

equipment enabled the firm to handle 

for a few manufacturing con- 
cerns. Today, an investment representing 
nearly half a million do insures the 
same high standards for aircraft produc- 
tion from new sources of materials and 
companies brought into the field by the 
impact of war luction. 

Steel and aluminum alloys, plastics, 
thetics, plywoods and oils go through 
present laboratories for an average of 

3,000 tests each month. When ; 


10 per cent of all 
medium stressed parts go under the X- 


ray. 

In the laboratory division, a new alloy 
undergoes examination by the specto- 
graph to determine the elements present. 
gives sig Bom gn and quantita- 

analysis wave lengths re- 
wall of yd variation of the old 
P a spectogra can 
re clement nora ee 
m for granual 
make-up, chemical analysis, heat, hard- 
ness, surface testing equipment, and phy- 
sical testing machines to record tension 
and compression characteristics under 
120,000 and 300,000-pound loads can ex- 
plore the proposed material or part. 

Automatic X-ray machihes, developed 
and patented by the company, have 
speeded pictures in -to-one ratio 
over the old method of lead-lined rooms. 
Now 400,000 volt machines record heavy 
steel castings; 250,000 volts, the medium 
eh and 140,000 volts, the light alloy. 
-ray tubes, specifically constructed 
for industrial work, are manufactured in 
the laboratory. 

Into this wartime speedup in production 
accuracy, which finds testing on a three- 
shift basis, will come the million-volt 
plant located in Burbank, near the com- 
pany’s headquarters. Additional labora- 
tories are located in Seattle for Boeing 
and in Wichita for Beech and Boeing. 

T. A. Triplett, president in charge of 
engineering, and V. P. Barton, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production and per- 
sonnel, are the engineers who founded 
the company. Other officers are R. E. 

er, secretary, in charge of the test- 
ing laboratory, and E. C. Pearson, treas- 
urer. 


BOEING AIRPLANE Co., Wichita Kan., 
announces that employes who have been 





X-Ray Wall: Twenty-inch concrete 
walls will be required to house the 1,000,000- 
volt X-ray machine soon to be installed in a 
Southern California laboratory by Triplett & 
Barton, aircraft parts and materials analysts. 
V. P. Barton, right, vice-president of the firm, 
points to a recently completed section of the 
concrete building. 





Aeronca Develops New 


Light Ambulance Ship 


Development of the “first” light am- 
bulance plane has been announced by 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Middletown, O., 
in disclosing net earnings for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1942 of $165,620.30 on sales 
of $3,263,758.47. 

This ambulance ship, designed by 
Aeronca’s Research Institute, company 
believes “has many uses in communities 
in the United States . . . (they) can be 
operated by members of the Civil Air 
Patrol and made available for emergency 
use, the delivering of medical supplies, 
medicine, bandages, and even medical 
personnel to isolated spots in time of 
need. Landings can be made in small 
fields adjacent to the scene of the acci- 
dent or even on the highways them- 
selves.” 

Aeronca’s other light weight ship, a 
cargo plane, claimed to be especially 
suitable for “transporting supplies from 
otherwise inaccessible regions in the 
theaters of the present war,” was de- 
scribed in American Aviation for March 
15. Another new ship is expected to be 
announced soon. 

No comparison with 1941 operations 
was made in company’s statement. For 
1942, $333,147.81 was provided for Federal 
income and excess profits taxes. Earned 
surplus since Oct. 15, 1939 was stated as 
$309,187.66. Balance sheet at Dec. 31, 
1942 showed total assets of $2,506,529.24 
and current assets of $2,022,068.33, in- 
cluding accounts receivable $1,016,515.74. 
Current liabilities totaled $1,737,137.54, in- 
cluding accounts payable—trade, $603,- 
734.32. 


DOAK AIRCRAFT CO. INC., Tor- 
rance, Cal. has established a training 
school for new workers under the direc- 
tion of Jack McFall, who has done 


similar work in public schools. Company 
also reports plans to publish a magazine 
for employes under the editorship of Lee 
Weinstein. 
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A-36 Performance is 
Outstanding at Front 


The A-36 fighter and dive bomber made 
by North American Aviation, Inc-y 
converted form of the P-51 Mustang— 
has attracted wide attention for its ex 
ploits in the invasion of Sicily and cop 
quest of Pantelleria. Airmen have dubbed 
it the “Invader” and it is described » 
a fighter, ground attack plane an 
bomber, retaining the lines of the fighter 

Powered by a 12-cylinder Allison ep 
gine, with a flying speed in excess @ 
400 mph, the A-36 can dive on a target 
at terrific speed, release its bombs, and 
then fight it out with fighter planes, ac. 
cording to announcement approved by 
the War Dept. 

After the Mustangs proved their value 
in combat and as low level attack plane 
the Army Air Forces requested North 
American to build a fighter-dive bomber. 
Orders went to the project engineering 
group in June, 1942, and the first dive 
bomber was flown in October. Engineers 
put in 40,000 hours of day and nigh 
work on the project, including intensive 
wind tunnel work. Less than 200 pounds 
were added to the normal gross weight 
of the fighter in dive-bombing equipment, 

The A-36 can climb nearly half a mile 
a minute and has a 30,000-foot ceiling 
Normal diving speed with brakes ex- 
tended is 450 mph. Armor plate prm- 
tects the pilot, who has two .50 caliber 
guns synchronized to fire through the } 
bladed propeller and .50 caliber guns in 
the wings. Four hydraulically-operated 
dive brakes, one above and one below 
each wing adapt the plane for dive- 
bombing tactics. One bomb rack was in- 
stalled in each wing to hold either 
bombs or droppable fuel tanks. 


John P. Gaty Appointed 
As War Plant ‘Governor 


John P. Gaty, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Beech Aircraft Corp, 
Wichita, Kan., has been appointed to 

; the board of 
governors of the 
Kansas City re- 
gion of the 
Smaller Wa 
Plants Corp., by 
Brig. Gen. Rob- 
ert W. Johnson, 
chairman a 
SWPC. 

In accepting 
the appointment, 
Gaty said he felt 





the problem of 

Gat small business 

ve goes beyond the 

present war period, and that he was 


hopeful the SWPC program would be 
helpful to the many concerns engaged 
in aircraft subcontracting. 


Boeing, Ltd. Gets Contract 


Award of a $100,000,000 contract by the 
U. S. Navy for construction of an un- 
specified number of Catalinas to Boeing 
Aircraft of Canada, Ltd. has been re- 
ported from Vancouver, B. C., where the 
company. has already built “more than 
50” of these planes at its new Sea Island 
plant. Many of them are already im 
service with the RCAF. 
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Commando’ to be Produced 
in Missouri, C-W Reveals 


The Curtiss Commando troop transport 

(C-46) soon will be produced in 

tity in a Curtiss-Wright Corp. plant 

“in Missouri,” the company announces. A 

statement by G. W. Vaughan, president of 

Curtiss-Wright, omitted any reference to 

the number of planes to be produced or 

their rates of delivery because of military 
restrictions. 

Announcement of the expanded produc- 
tion of Commandos recalls the release of 
information by the Army Air Forces in 
May that a large number of C-46 planes 
had landed in India after a record 15,000- 
mile flight. The Commando has a wing- 
span of 108 feet, weighs about 50,000 lbs. 
fully loaded, and is powered by two 2,000 
hp. engines. 


Aircraft Accessories Buys 
Stock of West Coast Firm 


Aircraft Accessories Corp., Los An- 
Cal., recently acquired 78.3% of 
outstanding capital stock of the 
Phonette Co. of America, a Los Angeles 
firm which previously made juke boxes 
and is now making radio accessories for 
ircraft. - 
The corporation paid $21,990 for stock 
and loaned the company $18,725 with 
which to pay notes, announcement said. 
Aircraft Accessories also acquired an 
option on remaining outstanding stock 
exercisable through June 16, 1944, at 
price of $6,980. Randolph C. 
alker, AAC president, is new chair- 
man of Phonette Co. board. W. S. 
Farrell will remain Phonette president. 
Company plans to return to patented 
music devices and radio components 
after the war. 


P-38 On Assembly Line 

Lockheed’s P-38 fighter is now being 
built on a mechanized assembly line, the 
company announces. The planes are car- 
tied down the assembly floor on a chain 
exactly as in automobile plants. The 
mechanized lines move four inches per 
minute, but a faster tempo will be attained 
as soon as workmen have become familiar 
with their assignments, the announcement 
states. Similar continuously moving con- 
veyor lines are being set up for several 
of the plane’s subassemblies, and another 
line will carry the plane’s two engines to 
the point on the main line where they are 
attached to the fuselage. 

(In a dispatch from an Allied command 
post in North Africa July 19, Raymond 
Clapper, well known newspaper columnist, 
said: “The most versatile plane is proving 
to be the P-38. . . . This plane has be- 
come a remarkable jack-of-all-trades.”) 
Republic Appoints Newell-Emmett 

Republic Aviation Corp., of Farming- 
dale, L. L, manufacturers of the Repub- 
lic P-47 Thunderbolt fighter plane, has 
appointed Newell-Emmett Co., as their 
advertising counsel. The company’s plans 
call for an educational campaign beginning 
in early Fall and involving a broad list 
of aviation trade magazines, general mag- 
azines and a quarterly external house 
—— called “The Republic Thunder- 

hs 






Ask for New 192 Page 
DARNELL MANUAL 
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We have somewhat neglected the traffic 
problem in the fo ing 
thoughts. Yet it cannot be by- 
teslise that the enlee staff which we "0 
the 


time requires that we look at a 
of the operations problems. To our 
most of the operations problems 
unique to the international operating field 
concerned with the crew, its organi- 
zation, accommodations and the operating 


is the first consideration com- 
operators, we feel, 


fying factor. Naturally, 
demand the fullest u tion of crew 
consistent with safety, crew rest and 
health. It is necessary that the point of 
economic j 


will pre- 


la Sn, Send peering, inter- 
mine Te communication and like. 
Many of these same problems face the do- 


mestic short-range crews. Availability of 
solutions to both groups should be simul- 
taneous. 


Signs of the Times! 


Waco Aircraft Co. reports that its 
payroll department has been forced 
to make an appeal to employes to 
get them to cash their checks more 

_ promptly. Hundreds of checks in 
each payroll are sometimes held for 
three or four weeks, the company 
says. The payroll department is 
annoyed because it is required to 
make a weekly Bank Reconcilia- 
tion for submission to the Army 
Air Force Auditors. When payroll 
checks are not cashed within one 
week from the time they are issued, 
an additional burden is placed on 
the department inasmuch as each 
check which is not cleared must be 
placed on a list showing the date, 
the-serial number, the name, and 
the amount of all such outstanding 
checks. 











British Constructors 
Ask Early Conversion 
Of Large War Planes 


No time should be lost in preparing 
plans for conversion of existing bomber 
types to civilian airliners, The Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors said in a 
recent statement in London. 

In its report, which was transmitted to 
Prime Minister Churchill, the Secretary 
for Air and other interested officials, the 
Society stressed that “The war has 
reached a stage where air transport is 
of vital importance and our interests will 
be served best if British designed trans- 
port planes are put into early and large 
production.” 

For the commercial planes of Britain 
and the Dominions, the Constructors be- 
lieve, “Existing heavy bombers with 
newly designed fuselages will form 3 good 
basis for immediate postwar operation 
with British Overseas Airways and the 
Air Transport Command.” 

Further, blueprints for England’s first 
large airport near London ought to be 
drawn up now with “designers bearing in 
mind the future demands of rocket 
planes,” the statement said. 

Finally, it was pointed out that measures 
should be started now to ensure that 
aircraft workers after the war will not 
be too widely dispersed to other in- 
dustries, so that adequate administrative 
and technical skill can be employed to 
the fullest extent in commercial de- 
velopments. 





The lighting problem, from general 
compartment lighting to individual instru- 
ment illumination has been a neglected 
science and one we can ill afford to 
neglect. Much is being done (we are 
told) by the military in improving light- 
ing, reducing glare, and solving allied 
problems. Let us hope that future trans- 
ports will reflect these improvements. 
We have heard enough of transport pilots 
having to shut off all lights and then ob- 
serve their instruments by the beam of a 
flashlight held by another crew member. 





64 


Heating, ventilating and soundprog 
are obvious necessities in the efficient 
trol room. The obsence or inadeq 










any one of these factors impedes prog | 
accelerates fatigue and precludes 
ious cooperation. 

The details of furnishing should 
pointed toward continuous com 
neither enervating excesses or 
simplicity. The seats should be thro 
ventilated for year-round comfort 
the positioning of all furnishings sh 
provide for work-facility as well as « 
get-around-ability. 

For crew communication, an interphom 
system or its equivalent is essential, T 
need for a good dependable connectim 
cannot be over-emphasized. As the cm» 
size grows, assignments become mop 
highly specialized and interdependence ¢ 
members one upon another is accented 

As a final consideration in this pape, 
we'll merely touch upon crew organization 
as appropriate for international or long. 
range transport. The thought has bes 
advanced that ultimately on very lam 
aircraft, the captain will be an executive 
officer. In other words, he will have m 
physical duties, but merely be in com- 
mand of the operation—the master of the 
deck, available for judgments and consyl- 
tation. We’d like some pilot to comment 
on this proposal. Personally, we wonder 
as to the value of such an arrangement 
If the man in the left hand seat is captain- 
qualified, as he will have to be, will ther 
be need for another above him? At the 
time when the executive officer's ex- 
perience and judgment are most needed, 
will there be time for him to think and 
convey his thoughts—then for the othe 
to act? 

We are of the opinion that navigates 
and radio officers should be competent 
pilots; this arrangement permits rotation 
of function if desirable, and provides maxi- 
mum coverage of the pilot stations. 

The flight engineer (in spite of the 
present opposition on the part of certain 
operators) we visualize as an important 
crew member. The present functions as- 
signed to him in international operation 
are that of engine control in flight and 
maintenance responsibility throughout the 
flight. We believe that the former func- 
tion will be accented in the future; the 
latter diminished to just that portion of 
maintenance which can be accomplished 
in flight—dependent upon nacelle acces- 
sibility from the control deck, etc. We 
believe that planned operation should 
supplant the pioneering which requires 
the flight engineer to be his own lead 
mechanic after a long flight. 

With reference to the flight engineer's 
problem of engine operation, we mention 
in passing that there are two schools of 
thought as to the proper technique for 
application to this operating problem. On 
the one side there are those who believe 
that the personal touch, manual leaning 
to a “good to the last drop” condition, is 
the ultimate in desirability. Opposing 
them are the believers in the “automatic” 
control. If the latter procedure is prac- 
ticable through a good control, we are in 
favor of it. The advantage of the manual 
method is strictly a paper one, we think; 
the introduction of the human variable in 
such a prominent position in the equation 
reduces the probability of practice meeting 
theory’s goals. “Pocket gas,” adjusted log 
entries, etc. may be entirely defendable 
dodges, but they are only evidences of 
kidding ourselves. 


a 
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Solving a Problem: william P. Lear 
of Lear Avia, Inc., Piqua, O., is shown working 
out @ gyromatic instrument approach and 

problem. The Learmatic Navigator 
which he holds won for him the 1940 Frank 
M. Hawks Memorial Award; the instrument 
combines the functions of the automatic di- 
rection finder and the directional gyro. More 
then that, it is said to integrate the indica- 
fons of these two basic instruments and auto- 
matically give the pilot a continuous graphic 
tolution to navigation problems. 


Bendix Sales Gain 
145%; Deliveries Up 


Even though net sales and other oper- 
income of Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Detroit, Mich., for the six months ended 
Mar. 31, 1943 gained 145% over the simi- 
lar period in 1942, comparison does “not 
fully reflect the increase in deliveries,” 
the company states. 

At the end of the 1943 period total 
income was $417,812,579, against $170,420,- 
20 a year — But, “due to - 
com: s policy passing on to 
lll the benefits of reduced costs 
brought about by increased efficiency,” 
these figures do not tell the whole story. 

Net income at Mar. 31, 1943 amounted 
to $8,190,449, equal to $3.87 a share, com- 
mon, and contrasts with $8,122,679, or 
$384 in the like period of 1942. This 
year $100,515,431 was provided for Fed- 
eral taxes and estimated price adjust- 
ments, compared with only $36,261,381 a 
year previously. 

ilarly, at the end of the current 

od, Bendix reduced earnings by $3,- 

19, which amount, “representing 

the postwar income tax credit . . . was 

set up as an additional reserve for post- 
war contingencies.” 

Unfilled orders for the company’s com- 
munications equipment and precision in- 
struments, and “other industries” at the 
end of last were at about the 
level of the close of the last fiscal year, 
company explained. 


Wins Plastics Award 

The annual John Wesley Hyatt Award, 
for outstanding achievement in the plas- 
tics industry, has been conferred on 
Frank H. Shaw, president of Shaw In- 
sulator Co., Irvington, N. J. Shaw re- 
ceived the award for having developed 
and perfected the transfer molding of 
thermosetting plastics, without which the 
production of many intricate and delicate 
plastic parts for war planes and indus- 
trial equipment would be impossible. 
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WPB Studies Labor ‘Scheduling’ 
And Industry Job Stabilization 


By Barsara B. C. McNamee 


possible 
“scheduling” of manpower are 
being circulated in Washington 
spurred by testimony of WPB 
Chairman Donald Nelson before 
the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee that “scheduling, now going 
ahead rapidly in the case of com- 
ponent parts needed by two or 
more of the claimant agencies, may 
well need to be followed by sched- 
uling of labor supplies.” 


WMC chairman McNutt told a recent 
press conference that future “scheduling” 
of labor would be particularly directed 
at moving construction workers to pro- 
duction jobs in critical labor areas. 


With the pool of available manpower 
almost exhausted and with operations be- 
ginning in many newly-constructed 
plants, it has become necessary for WPB 
and War Manpower Commission to study 
procedure for more careful allocation of 
workers. WPB officials stress, however, 
that all planning is still in the discus- 
They hope to institute any 
necessary “scheduling” of labor in time 
to prevent production delays, but they 
also hope to avoid burdening themselves 
and the country with a complex system 
sooner than is absolutely necessary and 
larger than is absolutely necessary. At 
present they do not foresee any drastic 
needs for scheduling in the next few 
months. 

When the time comes, this task will be 
largely the responsibility of WPB-WMC'’s 
joint vice-chairman, Clinton Golden. His 
appointment was made, according to the 
official WPB statement, because “having 
taken steps to assure the most efficient 
use of materials and machines for war 
and for essential civilian requirements, 
. . « (it was necessary) to determine 
labor requirements.” 

WPB contemplates scheduling man- 
power in much the same way as it is at 
present controlling raw materials, com- 
ponent parts and facilities. That is, all 
manpower would not be scheduled but 
only certain skills, or only in areas or 
industries where the labor situation is 
tight. Nelson believes the need for sched- 
uling “will become more acute and more 
critical as the shifting of production from 
one military product to another becomes 
more prevalent.” He foresees the neces- 
sity “for extensive shifts within the field 
of munitions production. Cancellation or 
termination of some contracts, in order 
to accommodate productive resources to 
changes in military demands, will impose 
upon WPB the necessity of anticipating 
in precise terms the time and nature of 
shifts in the corresponding productive 
labor forces.” 

It is anticipated that most of the 
“scheduling” will be done through WPB’s 
industry divisions, especially in the 
regional offices. McNutt, however, stated 
that scheduling would work under the 
established WMC procedure of making 
allotments of available manpower among 
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. 


the critical shortage areas. Nelson testi- 
fied “that he did not know exactly where 
the dividing line would fall between WPB 
and WMC in assuming responsibilities for 
control of labor.” 

A priority system will have to be 
worked out within a region where labor 
is tight, whereby industries may be rated 
according to their necessity to the war 
effort. Within each industry, individual 
factories in the regions will also have to 
be rated. Aircraft companies, under the 
proposed plan, would be given an “A” 
rating, tanks, a “B”, and jeeps, presently 
the least essential, a “C”. Within the air- 
craft industry in this region, one of the 
companies might manufacture bombers, 
one pursuit planes and one trainers. The 
bomber company, because bombers are 
now the most critically needed aircraft, 
would be rated “A-1”, the pursuit ship 
plant would get an “A-2” and trainers 
an “A-3”. When welders applied to the 
USES. for jobs, they would be sent to 
the “A-1” company first. 

Some officials indicate that companies 
would be rated on the basis of their de- 
velopment and utilization of replacements 
schedules and training programs, as well 
as their importance to the war effort. 
They also say some sort of agreement 
would have to be reached between the 
Army, Navy, WPB and cther procurement 
agencies for awarding contracts to certi- 
fied companies. 

It is expected that cut-backs in certain 
phases of production and the release of 
many construction workers with the 
tapering off of the facilities program will 
make additional labor available. A “Sched- 
uling” program would facilitate direc- 
tion of these workers into the most essen- 
tial production jobs. WPB favors con- 
verting plants whose present contracts 
are eliminated due to changing require- 
ments of war to production of other 
essential war materiel. This would reduce 
the necessity for vast shifts of labor from 
area to area, although it would not com- 
pletely eliminate recuirements for differ- 
ent skills and therefore changes in the 
working force. WPB is also advocating 
terminations of contracts in tight labor 
areas first, when cutbacks are necessi- 
tated in any program. 

Simultaneously, WMC is discussing the 
development of a model employment 
stabilization agreement. They believe 
some uniform pattern on which all regional 
plans could be based is needed to estab- 
lish identical phraseology and identical 
principles with minor variations only, to 
fit local problems. Along with the stand- 
ardization of stabilization agreements may 
come an attempt by NWLB to stabilize 
wage scales within each industry; dis- 
cussion for such procedure in the aircraft 
industry is being conducted. Equalization 
of wages would open the way to sched- 
uling of labor. 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORP., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has announced that its Washington office 
has been changed to 1025 Connecticut 


Ave., Washington (6), D. C. It was 
formerly at 104 West Bellefonte Ave., 
Alexandria, Va. 
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Details of Truman Aviation Report 
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Board Chairman, has given 


special 
namely, 
Addi 


attention to the most critical items, 


and 


extrusions, forgings, 
tional extrusion capacity has been created 


and other steps have been taken to overcome 


shortages of aluminum 


parts. 
The difficulty of obtaining and keeping a 


sufficient 


g 


has 


number of skilled supervisors to take 
ever-expanding production in air- 
been “as much due to the 
the aircraft plants to devise the 


Certain aircraft plants have experienced 
difficulties because of their in- 


ate 
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ping Administration, the Army Air Forces and 
the Coast Guard. This has opened the pos- 
sibility of its successful use in convoying 
merchant vessels. Submarines are most dan- 
gerous to merchant ships in the centers of 
oceans where it is impossible to provide pro- 
tection by aircraft. If the helicopter, carried 
on merchant ships, can bridge this gap, it 
will furnish a great contribution in the anti- 
submarine warfare. Even if the helicopter 
could not carry enough bombs actually to 
engage the submarine in combat, it would 
be performing a valuable service simply by 
patrolling and spotting submarines and forc- 
ing them to remain submerged in areas sur- 
rounding the convoy. 

The conclusion of the Navy in 1937 that 
it not only would not finance any attempt 
to build rotary-wing aircraft, hut that it was 
not even interested in such craft beyond the 
possibility of noting the progress made by 
others, it appears, is still the opinion of “some 
Navy officials.” 

Publicity stories have, 
ated the impression in the public mind that 
the Navy not only developed the helicopter, 
but even has helicopters in use as an anti- 
submarine weapon. The International Nickel 
Co., Inc., spent $80,000 on Nationwide adver- 
tising, approved by Navy Public Relations 
Office, falsely stating that “Today helicop- 
ters shadow subs.” The fact is that the 
Navy today has no helicopters, nor until] the 
last few weeks has any Navy officer flown 
one. The Navy is awaiting delivery of a heli- 
copter procured by the Army and when it is 
delivered expects to make tests. The re- 
sponsibility for these tests to be in the hands 
of the Coast Guard. It is probable that Navy 
requirements for the helicopter will be greater 
than the maximum which any helicopter yet 
constructed can perform. 

The Committee believes that the Navy Dept. 
should not only not be complimented for any 
development work on the helicopters, but on 
the contrary should be censured for not having 
shown more active interest in its development. 
Since the Navy has shown so little interest in 
its development, it seems to be desirable that 
consideration be given to placing the pro- 


unfortunately, cre- 


gram for the development and procurement of 
helicopters for use in convoy protection in 
the hands of one of the agencies such as the 
Coast Guard or the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, which are directly concerned with the 
protection of such shipping and which have 
shown a much greater interest in the use of 
the helicopter for this purpose. 

The War Dept., however, took a very active 
interest in the development of the helicopter. 
The first successful helicopter was built at a 
cost of $260,000, of which the War Dept. 
provided $60,000. This and all successful heli- 
copters to date have been built under the di- 
rection of Igor Sikorsky of United Aircraft 
Corp., who deserves great credit for his work 
in this field. Credit should also be given Col. 
H. F. Gregory of the AAF Materiel Command 
and to Brig. Gen. F. O. Carroll, who as Greg- 
ory’s superior, encouraged him to continue his 
work with the helicopter. 

The AAF should be given credit for having 
gone outside its field to do experimental work 
in a field in which it should have been car- 
ried on by the Navy, but which due to its 
lack of interest in the helicopter the Navy 
failed to do. : 

The Army is re-considering its glider pro- 
gram, as a result of recent information from 
the fighting front that 
landing can 

This would enable the Army to design 
gliders that could be towed without over- 
heating the engines of towing planes. When 
planes are throttled down to the speed at which 
gliders in 
be towed 


gliders with higher 


the Army’s present program, can 
. engines were overheated. For 
this reason the Army cut back its glider pro- 
gram. 


The Navy's amphibian glider which can be 
landed either on water or on land generally 
has shown a better performance than the 
glider which the Army has placed in pro- 
duction. 





Army Aircraft 
Four-Engine Bombers 


The performance of both the Boeing By 
popularly known as the Plying Fortress, ang) ) Run ple 










the Consolidated B-24, popularly known a] | & ** 
the Liberator, is well known. Production area. 
those planes by both Boeing Aircraft 
Consolidated Aircraft has been excellent. The | 
Douglas Aircraft and the Vega Aircraft O 
have also turned in good records in pp Co. Pe 
ducing the Boeing B-17. proved 
The Ford Motor Co. was relatively vey cm 
much slower than had been expected in gt 
ting into production on the Consolidated B-% Co. pa 
On numerous occasions the committee checks had > 
the progress being made by the Ford Moms. 
Co., not only with company officials but wii non A 
Army and War Production Board officials, an —_ 
insisted that additional action be taken & the » 
expedite production. The building of as hug) ~~, 
and complicated a device as a B-24 airplane) a ' 
in large numbers presented many problem iden 
and some delay had to be expected. The py North 
duction line was set up similar to an autome of eon 
bile assembly line, despite the warnings @ fighting 
many experienced aircraftmen. From th it, and 
standpoint of the time factor to reach reason It has 
able production goals, this was probably 4 Howev 
mistake, because the Ford Motor Co. had no the his 
had extensive prior experience in the a ere sus 
plane field and because, even in the autome duc 
bile field, the assembly line technique wa Baltim 
developed and applied over the years without other { 
an attempt to improvise it overnight in om In ti 
single step. 
This resulted in slower progress at the be army 
ginning, but should result in increased pm j as the 
duction at a later date, providing there ar tin A- 
not too many modifications and changes. It The 
is probable also that the Ford Motor Co. di planes 
not take full advantage of the opportunities|  ™s_P* 
to send production engineers, layout men ané| “ cluding 
production supervisors, as distinct from design) | strafin) 
ing engineers, to the Consolidated plant a@ tial. 1 
San Diego to find out how the specific work of the 
to be done by them was being accomplished The 
at San Diego. usable 
The production problems of the Ford Motor since « 
Co. were further complicated by the changes™ | ullt ' 
in its contracts and schedules. Originally, # 
was expected only to produce knock-down sub- On 
assemblies for final assembly by Consolidated The 
and Douglas at Fort Worth, Tex., and Tulm, known 
Okla., respectively. This was changed, at the the A 
suggestion of the Ford Motor Co., to provide tee A- 
for final assembly of part of the planes by the and tl 
Ford Motor Co. Still later the entire program The 
was substantially increased. little 1 
The Ford Motor Co. was also hampered by neem 
the fact that several hundred modifications a em 
were ordered to be installed in the plane and om 
that there necessarily was a time lag between adequ 
the time when such modifications were being ment 
discussed and developed by the Army and The 
Consolidated Co. and the time when the actual the I 
detailed blueprint specifications reached the built 
Ford Motor Co. 1941 
Additional difficulty was encountered becaust vee 
the plant was located before the scarcity of ran 
gasoline and tires made it difficult to obtain Sem 
workmen in competition with other mor date 
centrally located plants. ; The 
The Ford Motor Co. was not able to furnish the 3 
parts which it had contracted to furnish for Curti 
assembly by the Douglas: Aircraft and Con- agian 
solidated Aircraft Companies at plants specially = oa 
built in Tulsa, Okla., and Fort Worth, Tex. 7? 
respectively. As a result, the Army was com- : | 
pelled to switch the Tulsa plant to other work, — 
and the Consolidated plant at Fort Worth a 
has proceeded far behind schedule. is d 
Until recent months, the Ford Motor Co. cane 
had not produced at Willow Run a plane which a 
was capable of use at the front. The planes The 
produced were used for training. The reason - 
for this was that in ofder to get the plant into hh 
production and to permit the company to ob- te 
tain the experience therefrom that would ae 
enable the plant to operate efficiently, the — 
Army Air Forces temporarily “froze” the su 
model and permitted production without the The 
incorporation of modifications considered es Must: 
sential for use at the fighting fronts. — 
> > 
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The committee has been informed, however, 
that recently great progress has been made by 
the Ford Motor Co. at the Willow Run plant, 
¢ that it is now producing in substantial 
planes which, with the average 
t of modification, can be used effec- 
ively at the fighting fronts. This has been 
achieved, in part at least, by the subcon- 
tracing to other plants of the Ford Motor 
Go. of portions of the work which originally 
| had been expected to be done at the Willow 
Run plant. A few parts are also being made 
o assembled by other firms in the Detroit 
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Two-Engine Bombers 


area. 

The B-25, produced by the North American 
Co. popularly known as the Mitchell, has 
proved to be a valuable plane, wa the rate 


of ea. is very substantia 
B-26, produced by the cane L. Martin 
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in 
exceptionally fine plane in the air. However, 

is unsafe when operated by any 
cept those specially trained for its 
because Of unusual difficulties in 
and take-off. It has had a higher 
t rate than the B-25, produced by the 
North American Co., the Army's other plane 
of comparable size and performance. As a 
fighting airplane, most pilots who know it like 
it and improvements have been made on it. 
It has accomplished many important missions. 
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Baltimore, Md., and Omaha, Nebr., to produce 
other types of planes. 

In the two-engine light bomber class, the 
Army has the Douglas A-20, popularly known 
a the Havoc, the Douglas A-26, and the Mar- 
tin A-30. 

The Douglas Havoc is one of the best-liked 
planes that has been built in this country. It 
has performed a large number of tasks, in- 
duding night fighting, low-level bombing and 
strafing. Production has been very substan- 
tial The Douglas A-26 is an improved version 
of the Havoc. 

The Martin A-30 is a less satisfactory but 
table plane which has been in production 
Since early in the program. It was originally 
built for the British and French. 
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One-Engine Dive and Attack Bombers 


The Army has the Douglas A-24, popularly 
known as the Dauntless, the Curtiss A-25, 
the Army’s version of the Helldiver, the Vul- 
|tee A-35, popularly known as the Vengeance, 
and the North American A-36. 

The Army has concluded that it will have 
little need for additional dive bombers for the 
reason that dive bombers cannot be operated 
wiless there is a clear air superiority and 
then, only when the ground forces are not 
adequately equipped with antiaircraft equip- 


The Douglas A-24 is an Army version of 
the Douglas SBD dive bomber, which was 
built for the Navy in Santa Monica prior to 
1M1. These two Douglas planes, one for the 
Army and one for the Navy, have carried the 
brunt of the dive-bombirig work which has 
— accomplished by our armed forces to 


The Curtiss A-25 is the Army's version of 

the Navy’s SB2C Helldiver manufactured by 
at Columbus, Ohio. The Curtiss A-25 

is manufactured at St. Louis, Mo., and the 
Program will be greatly reduced both because 
of the Army’s opinion that the dive bomber 
is not valuable for most Army purposes and 


Allison engine in order to enable the P-51 to 
function as a first-class pursuit plane, slight 
changes were made on the P-5l's which 
were being produced with the Allison engine, 
and it was ted as an attack-bomber un- 
til such time as the Rolls-Royce engine could 
be run into the production line. The Army 
has informed the committee that as an attack 


plane have been valuable. 


Two-Engine Fighters 

The Lockheed P-38, popularly known as the 
Lightning, had many difficulties at its incep- 
tion, but those difficulties have been overcome 
and a large number of the Lockheeds have 
been used on various fighting fronts with 
spectacular success. It has proved to be a 
very fine plane. 

The Northrop P-61 is another two-engine 
fighter produced for the Army, but progress 


One-Engine Fighters 

The Army concentrated on the Curtiss P-40, 
popularly known as the Warhawk and the 
Bell P-39, popularly known as the Airacobra 

- The Bell Airacobra has performed 7 
good service in Russia, which has 
definite preference for it over the Curtiss P-40. 
An improved version of the Bell P-39 is under 
construction. Both planes are limited to use in 
low altitudes and were designed for use with 
large land armies locked in combat. 

The North American P-51, popularly known 
as the Mustang, is superior to either the Bell 
Airacobra or the Curtiss P-40. Equipped with 
an Allison engine, it is a good low-altitude 

fighter and fighter bomber. 
Equipped with the Rolls-Royce two-stage en- 
gine, it is a good medium-altitude pursuit 
plane. It has been characterized by both the 
British and the Army Air Forces as the most 
aerodynamically perfect pursuit plane in ex- 
istence. Although this plane was a more 
recent plane than the Curtiss P-40, it was in 
production in 1941. In the opinion of the 
committee, it would have been preferable to 
increase the production of Mustangs and de- 
crease the production of Curtiss Warhawks. 

The Republic P-47, known as the Thunder- 
bolt, is a good fighting plane, especially at 
high altitudes. The Army was slow to recog- 
nize the value of this plane, because of the 
Army’s primary interest in low altitude planes, 
such as the Curtiss P-40. After belated recog- 
nition was obtained, difficulties were experi- 
enced in perfecting it for production, which 
have now been overcome. It has been used 
in the past several months in England against 
German fighters, and the committee is in- 
formed that its performance is good. 


Naval Aircraft 


Dive Bombers 


The Navy is still of the opinion that it 
should proceed with the dive-bomber pro- 
gram. This is a question of military tactics 
on which the decision of the Navy should 
be final. On the statements of the Navy and 
Army officials with respect to the dive bomber, 
it appears clear that great caution should be 
taken by the Navy to make sure that the pro- 
gram for the construction of dive bombers 
is not greater than that justified by the 
Navy's own interpretation of its technical 
value. At present such program calls for the 
production of many thousands of planes, a 
figure which is justified by including heavy 
allowances for attrition and training. The 
committee believes that the Navy should re- 

i its dive-bomber program and make 





because of the inability of the company to 

to produce usable planes. This matter 
is described in much greater detail in the 
oy devoted to the Curtiss-Wright Corpor- 


| The Vultee A-35 is a plane which was 
Previously manufactured for the British by 
Vultee and Northrop. yap Th oH 
ame on the program, it is planned to reduce 
Substantially the number to be produced and 
© substitute another plane. 

The North American A-36 is the P-5i, or 
Mustang, equipped with bomb racks. When it 
became apparent that the Rolls-Royce engine 
thould be substituted in the Mustang for the 
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certain that it is no larger than necessary. 

The Douglas SBD, popularly known as the 
Dauntless, has to date been the only dive 
bomber which has been successfully used in 
large quantities by the Navy. An improved 
version of the Douglas SBD is being built. 
Tt will be known as the Douglas SB2D. The 
Navy reports that it is expected to be a 
splendid plane of high performance. 

The Navy's experience with the Curtiss 
SB2C Hell Diver was unfortunate. If the 
Navy really had use for the number of Hell 


(Turn to page 70) 
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1 Atlanta, Ga. yr The Ansley 
2 Savannah, Ga. yr The Savannah 
3 Birmingham, Ala. + The Tutwiler 
4 Greensboro, N.C. + The O.Henry 
5 New Orleans, La. yr The St. Charles 
6 Nashville, Tenn. The Andrew Jackson 
7 Montgomery, Ala. x The Jefferson Davis 
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Truman Criticizes Curtiss-Wright 


(Continued from page 16) 


Curtiss-W. t received “too many 
contracts, with the result that its engin- 
eering ts and skilled personnel 


were spread too thin”, the rt con- 
cluded. pcos 


The corporation received war contrac 
amounting to $4,717,500,000 in the period 


to a company ich 
rted a net 
a@ net profit 

year of 


tending that the P-40, “Warhawk”, 
is inferior to other fighters produced 
in America, the report commented as fol- 


“The largest number of planes which 

have been D woo by Curtiss-Wright 

P-40 fighter planes . . . These 

— Pano bene work 
on ous i mts, but w 

relatively obsolete at the hestenion of 

the war and of much more limited value 


than other fighter planes produced b 
other’ American companies and by the 
British, Many more P-40 planes were 


were trained to use the P-40s, and repair 
them were produced and sent 
The result was that when the 
at the comittee’s recommendation, 
to eliminate the production of 
and td substitute in the Curtiss- 
ts a better plane to be se- 
Army, the argument was 
do so would result in a 
lessening of production at a 
when planes were vitally needed by 
Russians and in North Africa. 


. “The did order the substitution 
of the P-47 for the P-40 in the 
right plant, but after work in 
that direction had been commenced, or- 
dered the continued production of P-40s 
ating oo en fae wave tom 
necessary, i) ttee regrets 
the earlier decisions which concentrated 
so large a portion of production on a 
usable, is regarded 
and American 
forces as at best a second choice. Cur- 
tiss-Wright was also permitted to make 
a number of modifications which did im- 
prove its performance. It was also per- 
mitted to ca to make major modifi- 
~40 in the hope of being 
a to 7 a plane A sage would 
e no unfavorably with the 
Sabin Remmcton P-51, popularly known 
as the ‘Mustang’, Mage 4 ed aero- 
as one o e if not 
‘he finest plane of its type in the world 
‘ Curtiss-Wright was also gi 


it 
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perimental contracts for the development 
of one-engine ters. In 


figh addition, it 
was given one the four experimental 
contracts for the deveopment of two- 
engine fighters despite its lack of ex- 


perience in the field and the success of 
known as 


“Millions” have been “wasted” on Cur- 
tiss-Wrights program for production cf 
the SB2C, “Helldiver,” and “not a single 
usable plane has yet been produced”, 
a to the Truman report, which 
said: 

“In the case of fighter planes where 
Curtiss-Wright had a usable plane ap- 
proaching obsolescence the bulk of the 
contracts were given to Curtiss-Wright, 
but in the case of dive bombers, where 
the Douglas SBD dive bomber, which has 
— the dive bombers for the Navy 
ttles to date, an experimental plane 
desi by Curtiss-Wright was selected 
as dive bomber to be produced in 
greatest numbers. This Curtiss-Wright 
experimental plane was designated SB2C 
and has been popularly referred to as the 
‘Helldiver’.. Many thousands of this 
plane were to be produced for the Navy 
in a new plant to be built by Curtiss- 
Wright at Columbus, Ohio, at an expense 
to the government in excess of $27,000,000 
. . . A large number of such planes 
were also to be produced in Canada by 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. and 
Canadian Car and Foundry. Many move 
thousands of an Army version of this 
same plane designate as the A-25 were 
to be produced by Curtiss-Wright at St. 
Louis, a plant originally built for other 
purposes. 
’ “This was a most unfortunate decision 
as a result of which many tens of millions 
of dollars have been wasted. The present 
opinion of the AAF is that dive bombe:s 
cannot be used against land forces except 
where there is clear superiority of the 
air and even then would be effective 
only in those cases where they are not 
opposed by effective antiaircraft fire. The 
Army has assured the committee that 
steps are being taken to eliminate the 
production of dive bombers at St. Louis 
and to make some worthwhile use of the 
plant facilities there, probably by pro- 
ducing . . . (the) . . . C-46, ‘Com- 
mando’, . . . There are at present in the 
St. Louis plant approximately 16,145 
workers receiving a weekly payroll at 
the expense of the government of $778,- 
011. Of those approximately 117 are paid 
more than $5000 per year. As of June 
26, 1943, the government had made ad- 
vance payments against the A-25 con- 
tract in the amount of $62,500,000. Of 
this amount $50,000,000 had been ex- 
pended.” » 

The report questions the wisdom of 
the Navy’s plans for continued procure- 
ment of large numbers of dive bombers 
and announced that the Navy “has prom- 
ised to re-examine and reduce the pro- 
gram for the production of the SB2C 
. . «. at Columbus, Ohio.” 

Al production of “Helldivers” 
was to “have been commenced by Cur- 
tiss-Wright at Columbus in December, 
1941 . production did not actually 
commence until September, 1942,” the 
report pointed out. “It has been hope- 
lessly behind schedule and to date the 
Curtiss-Wright has not succeeded in pro- 
du a single SB2C which the Navy 
considers to be usable as a combat air- 
plane.” 

In addition to the moneys expended 
at St. Louis on the Army version and in 
Canada at other plants to produce the 
same plane, and in addition to the $27,- 
000,000 cost of building the plant at 
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Columbus, advances have been made 
the SB2C contract at Columbus in 
amount of $98,484,238, according t» 
report. 

The Wright Aeronautical Corp, pla 
at Lockland, Ohio, was “producing 
causing the government to acc de. 
fective and substandard material”, § 
report charged, claiming that an Army 
investigating board has concurred in js 
findings. 

The report maintains that this was ae. 
complished in the following ways: by 
falsification of tests; by destruction ¢ 
records; by improperly recording resuli 
of tests; by forging inspection 
by failing to segregate substandalll and 
defective material; by orally changing 
tolerances allowed on parts; by circum. 
venting the salvage committee set-up tp 
pass on the usability of parts outside 
tolerances; by allowing production tj 
override the inspection force, 
destroying morale of both company and 
Army inspectors; by skipping inspection 
operations. 


Brewster Has $1,000,000 
Loss on 1942 Operations 


Brewster Aeronautical Corp. announced 
net sales of $60,131,192 for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1942, on which net loss of $1- 
436,369 was sustained, due, partly to $70- 
000 reserved for possible losses on govern- 
ment contracts, sub-contractors’ accounts, 
etc., and to $449,238 for interest on bank 
loans, etc. For the previous year, nel 
sales amounted to $27,482,961. 

In statement to Securities and Exchange 
Commission, remuneration above $200 
for year ended Dec. 31, of persons serving 
as directors before May 20, 1942, was de- 
scribed as: 

J. Griffith Boardman, vice. chairman of 
board of directors, $2,450; Dayton T. 
Brown, $16,301.76 ($16,000 under a con- 
tract relating to aircraft designs); George 
F. Chapline, president, vice president and 
director, $31,188.92; J. R. Hunt, secretary 
and treasurer, director and assistant treas- 
urer, $9,987.12; Ralph M. Singer, presi- 
dent, vice chairman of board of directors 
and director, $39,996.98, and James Work, 
chairman of board of directors, director 
and consultant, $28,095.16. 

Similarly, remuneration paid to those 
persons serving as directors after May 2), 
1942, was: 

C. A. Van Dusen, president and director, 
$37,473.08 and Russell Van Horn, treasurer 
and director, $8,107.70. 

To certain persons not officers or di- 
rectors, company paid for services, (ex- 
ceeding $20,000) in the same period: 

Messrs. Olvany, Eisner and Donnelly, 
$56,000 for legal services, and $3,209.94 for 
expenses and disbursements; Messrs. 
Smith, Schnacke and Compton, $27,000 
for legal services and $3,599.71 for ex- 
penses and disbursements; Messrs. Root, 
Clark, Buckner and Ballantine, $31,000 
for legal services and $2,932.69 for ex- 
penses and disbursements. 

Consolidated balance sheet as of Dec. 
31, 1942, disclosed total assets of $84,241,- 
045.32, and current assets of $81,295,706- 
35 including unreimbursed expenditures 
end accrued fees unpaid under United 
States Government  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts, $17,176,174.55. Current liabili- 
ties totaled $80,831,134.51, including notes 
payable to banks, $24,800,000 and reserve 
for Federal income taxes, prior years, 
$764,897.84. Deficit was $1,793,028.73. 
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This proposition of women beginning to outnumber men in aircraft factories has 
caused a number of executives around the country to dig into their files and come 
up with pictures proving it’s not a condition peculiar to World War II. For instance, 

Division of the Aviation Corp., Williamsport, Pa. had a large number of 
women in the World War I production battle, and a checkup shows that some of them 
are still in the employ of Lycoming. There are six times as many women worker: 





war. “Then and now” pictures (see cut) are an interesting 
. E. R. Doak, president of Doak Aircraft 
Co., tells us he has come across a picture of workers who produced the last war's 
famed “Jennies” at the Liberty Iron Works near Sacramento, Cal., and nearly one- 


there now as in the first 
commentary on industry as well as style . . 


third were women . . . And Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, Cal., in its latest 
employe tabulation found 59% were women. 
3s 
Reginald Myles Ansett, head of Australia’s Ansett Airways, says he found on 
a recent tour of British factories that 60% of the planes now being turned out 
are composed of salvaged materials. The British have developed salvage to a 
fine degree without loss of quality, in contrast to relatively low American salv- 
age practices, he said. 
* 

Plans are moving along for an all-Chinese aircraft factory in San Francisco . . . 
Information from the Coast is that it will be tied in with Douglas, but will be oper- 
ated entirely by Chinese management and labor . . . North American Aviation, Inc., 
announces it is making an effort to employ for its California, Kansas and Texas plants 
all disabled veterans of the present war whose physical condition and aptitude permit 
them to handle specialized or light jobs . . . Ryan Aeronautical Co. has hired a 
visiting nurse to render assistance to workers absent because of illmess or accident. 

* 


In response to employe requests, Boeing Aircraft Co. is now broadcasting 
music throughout its Wichita plants several periods each shift . . . A library 
of 400 records has been built up and 20 new ones will be added each month. 
. . . Another morale builder: Eastern Aircraft plant of General Motors, Linden, 
N. J., knocked off for half an hour recently so employes could see a special 
flight demonstration of the Grumann Wildcat they build . . And the 
Columbus, O., plant of Curtiss-Wright Corp. has an employe “Year Without a 
Miss” club for those who’ve overcome all wartime troubles to chalk up perfect 
attendance records. 

e 


A proposal by Republic Aviation Corp. to extend its sick leave plan to cover ap- 
proximately 14,000 hourly rated operating employes has been approved by NWLB . 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. says it needs 1,500 new aircraft workers to keep up 
the schedule-beating pace at its Johnsville, Pa. plant . And Brewster President 
Frederick Riebel, Jr., recently took nearly 800 employes to a special performance of 
“Star and Garter” at a New York theatre, presenting service pins to those who had 
more than three years of service with the company. . . 
a 


L, H. Smith, general manager of Fairchild’s Burlington, N. C., plant has been 
selected by Gov. Broughton as a member of the new N. C. Aeronautics Commis- 
sion . . . Hostesses have now been appointed in every plant of Aircraft Acces- 
series Corp, to aid new women employes in getting adjusted to their jobs . . 


= . 
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Truman Report 
(Continued from page 67) 


Divers for which it contracted, it has suffered 
a strategic loss as well as a loss of Many 
millions of dollars. 

Similarly, the Brewster Aeronautical Og. 
poration, which was to produce the Brewste 
SB2A dive bomber, turned in a miserable pe- 
formance. The bomber is a variation of 
originally produced for the British, and ye, 
few have been acquired for the Navy. ], 
Henry J. Kaiser Co. has taken over the ma. 
agement of the Brewster Aeronautical Ge. 
poration, and the Navy reports that it already] 
has made substantial improvements. 


Carrier Torpedo Bombers and Fighters 


The Grumman Corp. has done an ex 
job in building carrier torpedo bombers 
fighters for the Navy, and the General 
Corp. through its Eastern Aircraft Di 
has done splendid work in converting its #- 
cilities and building Grumman torpedo- 
bombers and fighters for the Navy. The 
planes are known as the Grumman TSF (th: 
torpedo-bomber), and the Grumman F4F (th: 
fighter), popularly referred to as the Wilda 

The Grumman Corp. has developed @ ney 
fighter, the F6F, popularly referred to as th 
Hellcat, which is a plane capable of eice- 
tional performance. Similarly, Vought-Sike- 
sky has developed a fine naval fighter, know 
as the F4U. The latter company, however 
has not made as good a production recom 
as Grumman. A number of other companie 
such as the Goodyear Rubber Co., at Akio 
Ohio, and the Brewster are to make the 
versions of the Vought-Sikorsky F4U. Th 
Brewster and the Goodyear companies ar 
both behind schedule, and the Vultee is no 
yet scheduled to come into production. 


Navy Flying Boats 


The Navy had a very large schedule for i 
production of flying boats of four-engine ani 
two-engine types, the principal use for whid 
would have been long-range patrol and im 
ited bombing operations. There are defini 
uses to which such planes can be put, but ther 
functions are extremely limited because a 
their slowness and their vulnerability to attack 
It was most improper to use this type of si 
in Alaska for bombing operations against o> 
jectives protected by Japanese Zeroes unles 
it was absolutely impossible to obtain ay 
other planes. 

The committee has questioned whether th 
Navy could use profitably, in the limited fune 
tions which the Navy itself has assigned ® 
these flying boats, the tremendous number 
which have been programmed. The Navy he 
informed the committee that for many purpost 
it would prefer land-based planes in place @ 
these flying boats, and that to the extent thi 
it can obtain such land-based planes, it wil 
severely cut back the production of fiying 
boats. 

The committee questioned the Navy to asce! 
tain whether the load-carrying performanc 
of seaplanes might be improved by reducing 
the Navy requirements for strength and rigid 
ity. The Navy at present requires flying boat 
to be able to land in a choppy sea with + 
to 5-foot waves, and in order to make t 
boat strong enough to do this, it must have? 
large number of bulkheads, which cut up 
space and impair its usefulness. The Navy 
has always had a predilection toward wu 
usually high-strength factors even at the & 
pense of performance. 

In answer to the question as to why sua 
requirements should be made, the Navy stated 
that, in order to avoid duplication of models 
it did not desire to produce flying boats wit 
less strength built into the hulls. 

The committee never attempts to substitutt 
its judgment for that of the Department ® 
question on tactical matters and therefore at 
cepts this conclusion. However, even tht 
Navy agreed that, in the case of cargo planes 
other considerations should be taken into a 
count and that experimentation work on fiying 
boats should continue. 

In that field a plane like the Mars is rela- 
tively worthless because of the bulkheads that 
have been built into it. It has not yet been 
put to any important practical use. 
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It traveled more than 99.9% of the way on gasoline 


This is a 37-mm. shell just about 
to complete the last five hundred 
yards of a five-hundred-mile journey 
from an American air base to the in- 
nards of a Jap Zero. 

It got its last burst of speed from 
a charge of smokeless powder. But 
most of the way this shell, and the 
cannon that fired it, the pilot that 
aimed it and the plane that carried 
it—ail four—were “propelled” by 
a gasoline engine. 

That’s why gasoline quality means 
so much in warfare today. The bet- 
ter the gasoline, the more power: 
°ngine-builders can design into their 


‘engines—and the more shells and 


bombs we can place where they’Il do 
the most good. 


On its own initiative our petroleum 
industry has for years been engaged 
in research to improve aviation fuels 
and methods of producing them. The 
result is that today American re- 
finers can supply our fighting forces 
with vast quantities of high-octane 
aviation fuel. 

There is a generous portion of 
Ethyl antiknock fluid in all U. S. 
“fighting grade” gasoline. Added to 
the high quality gasoline produced 
by modern methods, it boosts its 


octane (antiknock) rating still higher. 
Today this super-gasoline “‘with 
Ethyl!” is helping America fight. To- 
morrow, with Victory, it will con- 
tribute to American commercial su- 
premacy in the air. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethy! fluid, used by oil refiners 
to improve the antiknock quality of aviation and 
motor gasoline. 
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Guy Vaughan Denies 
Committee Charges 
(Continued from page 16) 
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C-W Sued; Martin Defends Mars 


(Continued from page 16) 


“the defendants pursued the following 
practices: falsification of tests; destruc- 
tion of records; improper recording of 
results of tests; forging of inspection re- 
ports; failing to ate substandard 
and defective material; f iling to proper- 
ly destroy or mutilate such defective and 
substandard material; orally changing 
tolerances allowed on parts; allowing 


mage tom to override the inspection 


orce, ane | destroying morale of both 
company and Army inspectors, and skip- 
ping inspection operations.” 

Charles D. Hyman, assistant U. S. at- 
torney, said if the suit succeeds the de- 
fendants would be subject to a fine of 
$2000 for each transaction the court held 
was a violation of the law prohibiting 
“false, fraudulent and fictitious claims” 
against the government. 

Myron B. Gordon, vice president of 
Wright Aeronautical, said in full-page 
advertisements in Passaic County news- 
papers to employes of the 
corporation: “I, as general manager, as- 
sure you that this corporation has been 
unjustly accused” and “we are prepared 
to fight these unjust charges to the 


Asserting, “As patriotic citizens and 
loyal employes of this corporation, you 
should know certain facts in connection 
with this matter”, he declared: “We 
never have and never will sacrifice qual- 
ity in our products. We have categorical- 
ly denied the specified allegations and 
insist on our right now and at all times 
to repudiate as false and unwarranted 
any such charges . . . Regardless of 
obstacles beyond our control, we as 
patriotic and loyal employes, will con- 
tinue to do our part to supply the 
material so urgently needed to win the 
war. 





Inspector and Chief of the Engine and 
Propeller Unit of the Technical Center, 
Materiel Center. Dayton, Ohio, who testi- 
fied, as quoted in the Truman report. ‘we 
went over their inspection quite thorough- 
ly and their inspection is based upon the 
procedure which has been built up over a 
period of 23 or. 24 years.’ 

“Engines built at our Lockland plant 
have played an outstanding part in the 
war effort te date. They powered the 
North American B-25s that bombed Tokyo 
and played a major part in the battle of 
Midway. in North Africa, and in fact 
practically every theater of the war. All 
the information we have been able to 
obtain indicates that these engines—past 
and present—have a record at least as 
good as, if not better than, any other 
engine for performance, reliability and 
satisfactory service. 

“Curtiss-Wright welcomes at all times 
official investigation of its activities. We 
recognize that the Truman Committee in 
its report is exercizing one of the most 
cherished rights of our democratic way 
of life—the right for representatives of 
the people to openly examine and criticize 
anything and everything that affects the 
national life. We believe that this criticism 
serves a useful purpose in calling atten- 
tion to things which can and have been 
remedied in the ever pressing task of pro- 
ducing military equipment of the quality 
and quantity which the war demands.” 





“The results of the situation at th 
Lockland plant of the Wright Aeronauth 
cal Corp. . . . have been much less sen 
sational than some of the inference 
drawn”, Patterson declared. 

He said: “Over three months 
vigorous remedial action was taken } 
the Army Air Forces . . . Investigatigy 
showed that there had been a falling of 
in inspection procedures. Changes § 
the contractor’s personnel and method 
were promptly made. The officer serving 
as resident representative was forth 
with removed, as was also the office 
in charge of the inspection section g 
Wright Field . . . The Army always re 
quires that each engine produced be rm 
for several hours prior to acceptanc 
This constitutes the best assurance 7 
proper functioning and quality of th 
finished product. The time for engin 
test runs at Lockland was lengthenei 
and other important steps of a technica 
nature were taken. The AAF, which ax 
more concerned than anyone else is 
maintaining the highest quality in ther 
equipment, can be counted on to continu: 
their vigilant efforts to obtain the bed 
and safest aircraft that can be produced 

“The Truman report told only half th 
truth about our Marauders, and 
worse half at that . . . (and) its state 
ments about the A-30 ‘Baltimore’ ani 
the Mars are completely without found 
ation and are utterly wrong”, Glenn L 
Martin asserted in his press statement. 

Martin said: “How the Committee cas 
call virtually worthless the most efi 
cient airplane in its day is beyond me 
Had the Committee examined the red 
facts, it would have found that the only 
trouble we have had with the Mars & 
in its engines, which are government 
furnished equipment. Today this great 
airplane is beached waiting for new en- 
gines to replace defective ones. 

“It is a matter of public record thal 
the Navy contemplates purchasing a con- 
siderable number of these airplanes. I 
is a matter of engineering record that the 
Mars has been an outstanding craft from 
the. start. In 85 hours of flying it has 
proven that it can carry more weight for 
greater distances than any other airplané 
in existence and that it is the most effi- 
cient aircraft per pound of material, per 
horsepower and per gallon of fuel yet 
known... 

“In addition, the report falls far shor 
of telling the true facts about the Marti= 
B-26 and the A-30 ... 

“The Martin B-26; ‘Marauder’, has had 
a splendid combat record, one of the 
best of any type of bomber both in de- 
struction of enemy ships, property, and 
personnel, and in the shooitng down of 
enemy aircraft. That the Marauder is 4 
high performance airplane, safe in the 
hands of the experienced pilots, has been 
readily admitted. But the pilots whe 
have flown it in combat have been un- 
stinting in the praise and many have 
stated that they want to fly no other air- 
plane. 

“We have been told by returned com- 
bat crews that the real test of safety 
in a military airplane is its ability to 
bring its crew back from battle, and the 
B-26 is noted at the war fronts for this 
proclivity . . 

(Turn to next page) 
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mel. It has been much in the news in 
the last few days in the attacks on Sicily 
and it is now revealed that these bombers 
Struck the last heavy air blow at Ger- 
Man forces on the African continent.” 


The telegram sent by Gates to Vaughan 
read: “Please give the following message 
to your employes. Concerning the re- 
cent Helldiver press story: This is to 
assure you that the Navy intends to 
continue its SB2C Helldiver program. 

officials and workmen of Curtiss 





of pocket size 


Similar to our well known model 
V.W.—this smaller and more com- 
pact computer enables a pilot or 

navigator to quickly and ac- | 
curately solve dead reckoning 
navigational problems without 
mental arithmetic. Model-S— 

Size 3%” x 9%” x %”—$35. 
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Canadian Vickers’ Aro Equipment Reports 


A, y tis nd Profit Ridened Sizeable Gain In P 


Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, 0, 


In this Issue Due to production changes “primarily,” six months ended May 31, had prof 
net profit of Canadian Vickers, Litd., eo compared with $206,800 for 
Company Page Montreal, Que., for the fiscal year ended ‘ilar period in 1942. 
— Feb. 28, 1943, was down to $546,946.81, Reserve of $1,905,210.89 was set 
compared with $800,098.51 in the previous for taxes and special reserve of $20] 


Air Transport Association .... 3 ear. for year end adjustments. Balance 
. shows total assets of $5,747,500.73, 


American Airlines 18G This decline, says Vickers in annual re- 
Aviation Insurance Sales 9 | port, was “due . . . to the change-over Current. ansele of $5,108,444.80, incl 
. 73 of production from cargo vessels to Twin pas ec 
B G Corporation able (Net), $1,006,331.43. Current lial 
ircraft Compan 67 | Screw Frigates, and from one type of 1.2 stal $3,194,016.95, including acai 
B-H Airer. peony Aircraft to another . . . The latter, hws, , ng acca 
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